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DR.  WILLIAM  SMELLIE  AND  HIS  LIBRARY  AT 
LANARK,  SCOTLAND 

HALDANE  P.  TAIT  and  ARCHIBALD  T.  WALLACE 

William  Smellie,  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  British  obstetrics, 
was  bom  in  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  1697.  Educated  at  the  local  grammar 
school,  Smellie  began  his  medical  studies  by  way  of  apprenticeship,  proba¬ 
bly  to  an  established  local  practitioner.  This  was,  until  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  recognised  way  of  embarking  upon  a  medical  education 
in  Scotland.  Smellie  commenced  medical  practice  at  Lanark  about  1720, 
and  remained  there  until  1739.  Then  he  moved  to  London,  and  after  a 
short  sojourn  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  southern  capital  where  he 
settled  and  began  his  outstanding  work  in  obstetrics.  He  retired  in  1759 
to  his  native  town  where  he  bought  some  land  and  built  a  comfortable 
house  on  it.  In  his  retirement  he  completed  his  Treatise  and  died  on  5th 
March,  1763,  “of  an  Asthma  and  Lethargy.”  His  grave  is  in  the  old 
diurchyard  of  St.  Kentigern’s  at  Lanark,  and  on  25th  April,  1931,  his 
tomb  and  that  of  his  wife,  after  long  years  of  neglect,  was  restored 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Obstetrical  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

The  History  of  the  Library 

Shortly  after  his  retirement  to  Lanark,  Smellie  began  to  put  his  affairs 
in  order.  His  will,  dated  5th  December,  1759,  was  written  in  his  own 
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hand,  and  there  were  four  codicils.  Each  codicil  contained  references  to 
his  books  and  to  his  desire  that  they  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  useful 
library. 

The  grammar  school  of  Lanark  was,  in  Smellie’s  time,  one  of  the  most 
famous  schools  in  Scotland,  and,  in  the  first  codicil,  dated  24th  December, 
1762,  “for  the  regard  I  have  for  the  School  of  Lanark,”  he  bequeathed 
to  it  all  his  books,  maps,  and  pamphlets,  save  those  on  medicine,  surgery 
and  pharmacy.  In  addition,  Smellie  left  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  for 
repairing  the  schoolhouse  according  to  a  plan  he  had  prepared,  but  in  the 
second  codicil  (dated  20th  January,  1763)  he  stipulated  that  the  money 
was  not  to  be  paid  till  six  months  after  his  own  or  his  wife’s  death,  nor 
were  his  books,  of  which  he  had  prepared  an  “Alfabetical  List,”  to  be 
delivered  till  the  room  in  the  schoolhouse  was  ready  for  them.  In  the 
third  codicil  (undated)  Smellie  indicated  his  plans  for  alterations  at  the 
schoolhouse.  An  additional  storey  was  to  be  erected,  part  of  which  was 
to  be  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  rest  for  storing  Smellie’s  own 
books.  The  Bailies,  Ministers  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  schoolmaster 
were  appointed  trustees  of  the  library,  the  schoolmaster  to  act  as  librarian. 
The  fourth  codicil  (dated  4th  February,  1763)  contained  so  much  about 
the  proposed  library  that  the  relevant  sections  are  quoted  in  full: 

...  I  also  desire  that  non  of  the  Books  be  lent  out,  and  to  accomodate  readers 
I  live  for  their  use  to  be  in  the  foresaid  Room  my  large  reading  dask  with  the 
table-flap  that  hangs  to  it  and  stands  in  the  Lobie  with  the  lether  Cheir  and 
smoaking  little  cheir  in  the  Studdie,  as  also  the  high  steps  there  to  take  doim  the 
Books  which  must  be  contained  in  locked  presses  with  well  tirlised  doors,  the 
Schoolmaster  to  be  the  Librarian  and  to  be  accountable  to  the  Bailies  and  Ministers 
of  the  Presbitry  of  Lanark  once  a  year  at  the  vacation  time.  After  a  more  deliberate 
consideration,  and  as  my  collection  of  Medical  Books  are  prettie  complete,  both  as 
to  the  antient  and  modern  practise  and  may  be  of  use  to  the  Medical  Gentlemen  of 
this  place  to  improve  and  consult  on  extraordinar  emergencys  I  also  bequeth  all 
of  them  to  the  foresaid  Liberary  and  along  with  them  two  printed  Books  on  the 
Composition  of  Musick  and  a  Manuscrip  one.  The  Liberary  room  aught  to  be  at 
least  twintie  four  feet  long  and  I  think  better  with  an  outstair  of  which  if  spared 
time  I  shall  live  a  draught.  (Brought  over  the  foresaid  day  and  date).  If  after 
rebuilding  or  adding  a  second  storie  to  the  Schoolhouse  and  compleetly  finishing 
the  same,  and  if  any  part  of  the  two  hundered  pounds  remains,  the  same  is  to  be 
expended  in  furnishing  the  Liberary  with  the  Qassics  and  other  useful  books.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  cans  print  a  catalogue  of  the  books  with  proper  Statutets 
to  be  observed.  All  the  above  legacies  and  regulations  I  leave  to  be  regulated  and 
completed  by  our  Executor  or  her  order  after  my  own  and  my  wifes  decise. 

The  terms  of  Smellie’s  will  implied  that  it  was  not  to  operate  until  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  dead.  Unfortunately,  no  records  remain  of  the 
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deliberations  of  the  trustees  but  in  1769,  after  Mrs.  Smellie’s  death,  they 
set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  will.  By  1775,  the  altera¬ 
tions  at  the  schoolhouse  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  £220:  13s.,  but 
attempts  at  framing  regulations  governing  the  library  on  Smellie’s  foun¬ 
dations  did  not  mature  till  February,  1803.  In  1814,  the  trustees  made  a 
departure  from  the  original  regulations  and  agreed  to  purchase  further 
books  on  subscription  and  to  permit  lending  of  books.  We  have,  however, 
found  evidence  of  lending  volumes  out  from  the  library  before  this  date, 
by  discovering  in  one  of  the  present  books  of  the  collection,  a  receipt  for 
one  volume  of  The  Critical  Review,  the  receipt  being  dated  31st  March, 
1809,  and  the  book  had  been  lent  to  J.  A.  Coats  of  the  71st  Regiment. 
In  1816,  the  trustees  approved  of  a  motion  that  the  new  books  purchased 
should  be  returned  to  the  subscribers,  but  this  was  not  carried  into  effect 
until  1819.  From  this  time  until  very  recent  years,  little  further  interest 
was  taken  by  the  trustees  in  Smellie’s  original  library.  The  books  were 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  school  when  this  was  opened  in  1820, 
and  there  the  books  remained  locked  up  in  their  presses  until  1884,  when 
the  site  of  the  grammar  school  was  again  changed.  During  this  time, 
the  books  were  grossly  neglected  and  such  neglect  was  commented  upon 
by  Davidson  (1828),  McClintock  (1876),  Glaister  (1894),  and  Brown 
(1894).  Probably  during  this  time  also  the  large  reading  desk,  the 
“  lether  ”  chair  and  the  “  smoaking  little  cheir,”  with  the  high  steps  to 
take  down  the  books  were  lost,  for  Glaister  made  no  mention  of  them 
when  he  recounted  his  boyhood  days  at  Lanark  grammar  school.  He 
vividly  described  how,  when  a  pupil  at  the  school,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  books  and  later,  as  a  medical  student  in  the  eighteen- 
seventies,  he  renewed  his  interest  in  Smellie’s  books,  and  later  still,  made 
a  catalogue  of  them.  In  1872,  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  was  passed 
and  the  library  became  vested  in  the  School  Board  of  Lanark,  but  this 
body  took  no  more  active  interest  in  the  books  than  its  predecessors,  and 
many  valuable  volumes  were  lost.  In  1877,  in  a  minute  of  the  Royal 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  dated  6th  August,  “  Dr. 
Bruce  Goff  brought  under  notice  of  the  Faculty  that  the  Town  Council 
of  Lanark  had  in  their  custody  the  Library,  chiefly  of  obstetrical  works, 
of  the  late  Dr.  Smellie  of  that  Town  bequeathed  them  many  years  ago 
but  apparently  wholly  useless  to  them  and  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapida¬ 
tion  and  he  suggested  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  by  the  Faculty 
to  secure  the  books  for  the  use  of  the  medical  profession,  when  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  remit  the  matter  to  the  Council  with  the  addition 
of  Dr.  Goff.”  There  is  no  record  of  any  report  by  this  committee  but 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  representations  were  made  to  Lanark  Town 
Council  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  books  by  the  Faculty  but  that  these 
efforts  failed  (Goodall,  1951).  Glaister  again,  in  1892,  publicly  suggested 
that  the  library  be  removed  from  Lanark  to  the  Faculty  in  Glasgow  but 
nothing  came  of  this  suggestion. 

On  18th  February,  1888,  the  new  school  was  damaged  by  fire  but  most 
of  the  books  of  the  collection  were  saved  and  stored  temporarily  in  a  local 
hall  (Robertson,  1951).  On  the  restoration  of  the  school,  the  surviving 
books  were  placed  in  new  cases  and  the  schoolmaster,  in  addition  to 
taking  some  personal  interest  in  the  books,  made  a  catalogue  of  them. 

The  books  remained  in  this  school  until  1934,  when  an  approach  was 
made  to  the  Education  Committee  of  Lanarkshire  County  Council,  into 
whose  custody  the  library  had  now  devolved,  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
British  obstetricians.  They  suggested  that  the  remnants  of  the  library  be 
restored  and  removed  to  one  of  the  bigger  Scottish  medical  libraries,  such 
as  the  Hunterian  Library  or  that  of  the  Royal  Faculty  at  Glasgow,  with  j 
a  view  to  preserving  the  books  from  further  neglect.  This  request  was  ] 
refused,  but  so  appalled  was  the  recently  appointed  County  Librarian  at  | 
the  wreckage  of  the  library  as  he  saw  it  in  a  room  in  the  grammar  school,  j 
that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Town  Council  of  Lanark,  he  had  the  books, 
such  as  they  were,  transferred  with  their  bookcase  temporarily  to  the 
Lindsay  Institute  at  Lanark  on  13th  December,  1934.  After  negotiations 
between  the  Town  Council  and  the  Trustees  of  this  Institute,  the  latter 
accepted  the  custody  of  the  books,  and  before  long,  these  treasured  pos¬ 
sessions  of  a  famous  man  were  accommodated  in  a  handsome  new  book¬ 
case  in  one  of  the  main  rooms  of  the  Institute,  and  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  There  the  books  remained  until  1941  when  the  room  was  taken  over 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  emergency  war-time  use.  The  books 
and  their  case  were  later  transferred  to  a  smaller  room  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Institute  and  there  they  remain  to  the  present,  jealously  guarded. 
The  late  Professor  Joseph  B.  de  Lee  of  Chicago  visited  the  library  in 
November,  1938,  and  left  funds  and  instructions  for  the  purchase  of  two 
suitable  chairs  to  be  placed  alongside  the  bookcase.  Professor  R.  W. 
Johnstone  of  Edinburgh,  acting  on  behalf  of  Professor  de  Lee,  obtained 
two  elegant  mahogany  armchairs  and  these,  suitably  inscribed,  hold  an 
honoured  place  beside  the  library  bookcase.  (Fig.  1.)  Professor  Phillips 
has  obtained  a  photostat  copy  of  a  certificate  granted  by  Smellie  in  1752 
to  one  of  his  pupils,  James  Lloyd,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  this  has  been 
framed  and  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  bookcase. 


Fig.  1 

The  William  Smellie  Library. 
Lindsay  Institute,  Lanark,  Scotland. 
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The  Restoration  and  Renovation  of  the  Library 

This  forms  a  most  engrossing  part  to  the  tale  of  the  library.  The 
central  figure  in  the  undertaking  is  Professor  Miles  H.  Phillips.  Emeri¬ 
tus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  Lniversity  of  Sheffield. 
He  has  described  (1944)  how  his  interest  in  the  library  was  first 
arouserl  and  how  he  determined  to  get  the  IxMiks  remaining  in  the  col¬ 
lection  restored  and  cared  for.  To  him  does  the  profession  owe  so  much 
for  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  the  renovation,  for  seeing  it  through 
to  such  a  successful  conclusion  and  for  bearing  the  main  exjienses  incurred. 
Lender  his  constant  care  and  the  craftsmanship  of  Walter  Slinn  of  the 
firm  of  J.  W.  Northend  of  Sheffield,  the  surviving  books  were  beautifully 
restored  and  now  form  a  worthy  memorial  to  the  Master  of  British  Mid¬ 
wifery.  The  renovation  of  the  IxKiks  occupied  nearly  three  years,  from 
May,  1936,  to  March,  1939. 

Cataloc.ues  of  the  Library 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Smellie  in  the  second  ccKlicil  mentioned  that  he 
had  prepared  an  “Alfabetical  List"  of  his  b(M)ks,  and  in  the  fourth  ctxlicil 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  having  a  catalogue  of  the  Ixxiks  made  and 
printed.  There  are  no  indications  that  his  trustees  carried  out  this  latter 
re(|uest.  Glaister  mentioned  that  after  ([ualifying  he  paid  many  visits  to 
the  library  and  made  a  catalogue  of  the  contents.  This  catalogue  was 
apparently  lost  during  the  transfer  of  the  lxx)ks  from  the  grammar  scIkhiI 
to  the  Lindsay  Institute  in  1934.  There  are  also  no  traces  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  made  by  the  sch(x)lmaster  after  the  fire  of  1888,  nor  of  the  catalogue 
consulted  by  McClint(x:k  and  which  may  have  been  Smellie’s  own  original 
list.  There  is  an  aliihabetical  list,  in  manuscript,  of  the  Ixxiks  contained 
in  the  Smellie  library  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
and  this  was  probably  compiled  by  or  for  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  in 
1858,  from  some  older  catalogue,  possibly  Smellie’s  own  list  itself.  In 
1936,  the  late  Hugh  Davidson,  Esij.  (died  29th  June.  1943),  a  retired 
lawyer,  of  Lanark,  became  interested  in  the  library  and  undert(x)k  to 
make  a  new  catalogue  of  the  b<x)ks.  This  he  accomplished  and  the  l(x)se 
cards  on  which  he  made  his  entries  now  lie  with  the  Lanarkshire  County 
Librarian  at  Hamilton.  To  Davidson  and  Professor  Phillips  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  Ixxiks  is  due.  The  former  found,  on  comparing  his 
catalogue  with  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  manuscript  list, 
that  there  were  some  seventy  volumes  missing,  of  both  medical  and  gen¬ 
eral  literature,  but  that  several  other  volumes  were  contained  in  his  cata- 
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logue  and  absent  in  the  College  one.  Professor  Phillips  has  investigated 
the  list  of  books  offered  in  Dr.  John  Harvie’s  sale  catalogue  (1770)  and 
found  that  some  items  there  present  might  have  been  given  to  Harvie  by 
Smellie  himself,  or  indeed  taken  by  Harvie  from  the  collection  at  Lanark. 
Harvie,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Smellie’s  successor  in  London  and 
also  his  joint  heir.  The  additional  books  found  by  Davidson  may  possibly 
have  been  acquired  by  Smellie  after  he  drew  up  his  alphabetical  list  or 
it  may  be  that  some  of  the  books  purchased  by  the  trustees  between  1814 
and  1816  and  returned  to  the  subscribers  in  1819,  later  found  their  way 
back  to  the  library.  The  whole  matter  is  so  enshrouded  in  mystery  as 
merely  to  emphasise  the  utter  indifference  of  the  trustees  towards  the 
library. 

The  investigation  of  the  books  as  we  have  carried  it  out  shows  that 
the  library  at  present  contains  four  hundred  and  seven  volumes,  exclusive 
of  copies  of  Glaister’s  William  Smellie  (1894)  and  Professor  Phillips’ 
presentation  copy  of  Peter  Camper’s  Itinera  in  Angliam,  1748-85  (1939). 
Of  the  total  volumes,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  are  medical  (see 
Appendix),  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  thirty  comprising  general 
literature  and  transactions  of  learned  societies. 

Notes  on  Some  of  the  Books 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  describe  all  the  volumes  contained  in  the 
library  and  only  the  more  outstanding  items  or  those  with  a  story  behind 
them  will  be  noted.  The  books,  as  they  lie  beautifully  bound  in  their 
handsome  bookcase,  flanked  by  the  mahogany  chairs  form  a  worthy 
memorial  to  Smellie,  and  he  himself  would  have  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  care  now  bestowed  on  his  beloved  “tomes,”  after  almost  two 
centuries  of  neglect. 

That  Smellie  was  a  methodical  man  in  keeping  an  “Alfabetical  List” 
of  the  books  in  his  collection  is  borne  out  on  an  examination  of  the 
volumes  themselves.  He  had  a  propensity  for  inserting  his  name  and  the 
price  that  he  paid  for  certain  of  the  larger  and  more  important  works, 
on  the  fly-leaves  of  these  volumes.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  paid  three 
guineas  for  the  two  volumes  of  Stephanus  (1567);  the  same  sum  for 
“3  Tom.”  of  Hoffmann’s  Opera  Omnia  (1740);  two  pounds,  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  three  volumes  of  Bonet  (1700);  one  pound, 
fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  for  two  volumes  of  Mangetus’  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Medicorum  (1731);  one  pound  and  ten  shillings  for  two 
volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica  of  the  same  author;  one  guinea 
for  two  volumes  of  Avicenna  (1608);  and  a  guinea  for  the  Tabulae 
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Anatomicae  of  Eustachius  (1722).  Such  are  examples  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  financial  notices  in  the  books.  Most  of  the  items  in  the 
collection  bear,  in  an  old  hand,  “Ex  Bibliotheca  Lanarka(e),“  or  “Ex 
B’ica  L.”  or  similar  inscription.  These  were  no  doubt  made  by  one  or 
more  of  the  various  custodians  of  the  books.  The  inscriptions  were 
certainly  not  made  by  Smellie  himself. 

The  medical  works  naturally  form  the  main  interest  in  the  library  and 
these  are  listed  in  the  Appendix.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very 
representative  gathering  of  obstetrical,  medical,  surgical,  anatomical,  and 
paediatric  works.  Of  Smellie’s  own  writings,  there  remains  only  one 
original  copy.  This  is  his  Sett  of  Anatomical  Tables  (Figs.  2  and  3), 
with  corrections  by  the  author  himself.  A  second  copy  of  the  Sett  was 
presented  to  the  library  in  1948  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Gibb  of  Larkhall,  Lanark¬ 
shire.  The  annotated  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Smellie’s  Treatise  men¬ 
tioned  by  both  McClintock  and  Glaister,  has  been  lost,  but  this  work  is 
represented  by  one  volume  of  the  second  edition  (1752)  and  two  copies 
of  the  1779  edition,  all  three  having  been  presented  by  local  admirers, 
the  first  by  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Davidson,  and  the  two  copies  of  the  1779 
edition  by  Dr.  W.  V.  Maxwell  Adams  of  Lanark.  A  French  edition 
translated  by  de  Preville  (1754)  completes  Smellie’s  own  works  in  the 
library.  No  German  or  Dutch  editions  are  present.  Sir  Richard  Man- 
ningham,  Edmund  Chapman,  William  Giffard,  Giles  Watts,  Fielding 
Ould,  Thomas  Braithwaite,  and  John  Maubray,  contemporaries  or  pupils 
of  Smellie,  are  all  represented.  Of  foreign  obstetricians,  Mauriceau  holds 
pride  of  place  with  seven  volumes  of  his  works,  one,  his  Aphorisms, 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Jones.  Levret’s  three  volumes  come 
next,  his  Observations  sur  les  Causes  et  les  Accidens  de  plusieurs 
Accouchemens  Laborieux  (1747)  bearing  on  the  fly-leaf,  “Donne  par 
I’auteur  au  Dr.  Smellie.’’  The  French  school  of  obstetrics,  indeed,  is 
very  well  represented  as  evidenced  by  copies  of  the  works  of  Portal, 
Saviard,  Amand,  Mauquest  de  la  Motte,  Dionis,  and  Mesnard.  Palfyn 
represents  Belgium,  Heister  represents  Brunswick,  and  Noortwyk  and 
Paulus  de  Wind,  Holland. 

Raynalde’s  Birth  of  Mankynde  (1565)  holds  an  honoured  place  on 
the  shelves,  as  do  works  by  Spachius,  Rueffius,  Guillemeau,  Schenckius, 
Bonetus  and  others.  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Harris,  Astruc,  with  A  Full 
View  and  Peter  Shaw’s  New  Practice  of  Physic  provide  the  chief  works 
on  general  medicine  and  paediatrics.  Anatomical  works  are  well  to  the 
fore  with  Vesalius,  le  Boe  Sylvius,  Eustachius  and  Ruysch.  There  are 
some  beautiful  folio  volumes  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Zacutus,  Mangetus, 
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Title-page  of  Smellie’s  Sett  of  Anatomical  Tables. 
Showing  Smellie’s  alteration  of  the  word  Sett. 
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The  Restoration  and  Renovation  of  the  Library 

This  forms  a  most  engrossing  part  to  the  tale  of  the  library.  The 
central  figure  in  the  undertaking  is  Professor  Miles  H.  Phillips,  Emeri¬ 
tus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology.  L'niversity  of  Sheffield. 
He  has  described  (1944)  how  his  interest  in  the  library  was  first 
aroused  and  how  he  determined  to  get  the  IxKiks  remaining  in  the  col¬ 
lection  restored  and  cared  for.  To  him  does  the  profession  owe  so  much 
for  undertaking  the  resjKmsibility  of  the  renovation,  for  seeing  it  through 
to  such  a  successful  conclusion  and  for  hearing  the  main  exjienses  incurred. 
Lender  his  constant  care  and  the  craftsmanship  of  Walter  Slinn  of  the 
firm  of  J.  W.  Northend  of  Sheffield,  the  surviving  bixiks  were  l)eautifully 
restored  and  now  form  a  worthy  memorial  to  the  Master  of  British  Mid¬ 
wifery.  The  renovation  of  the  bcKiks  occupied  nearly  three  years,  from 
May,'  1936,  to  March,  1939. 

Cataloc.ues  of  the  Library 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Smellie  in  the  second  ctxlicil  mentioned  that  he 
had  prepared  an  "  Alfabetical  List  ”  of  his  IxKiks,  and  in  the  fourth  ccxlicil 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  having  a  catalogue  of  the  lxx>ks  made  and 
printed.  There  are  no  indications  that  his  trustees  carried  out  this  latter 
reipiest.  Glaister  mentioned  that  after  (pialifying  he  paid  many  visits  to 
the  library  and  made  a  catalogue  of  the  contents.  This  catalogue  was 
ajiparently  lost  during  the  transfer  of  the  Ixxiks  from  the  grammar  sch(x)l 
to  the  Lindsay  Institute  in  1934.  There  are  also  no  traces  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  made  by  the  schixilmaster  after  the  fire  of  1888,  nor  t)f  the  catalogue 
consulted  by  McClint(x:k  and  which  may  have  been  Smellie’s  own  original 
list.  There  is  an  alphabetical  list,  in  manuscript,  of  the  Ixxiks  contained 
in  the  Smellie  library  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
and  this  was  probably  compiled  by  or  for  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  in 
1858,  from  some  older  catalogue,  possibly  Smellie’s  own  list  itself.  In 
1936,  the  late  Hugh  Davidson.  Esip  (died  29th  June,  1943),  a  retired 
lawyer,  of  Lanark,  became  interested  in  the  library  and  undert(x)k  ti> 
make  a  new  catalogue  of  the  Ixxiks.  This  he  accomplished  and  the  kx)se 
cards  on  which  he  made  his  entries  now  lie  with  the  Lanarkshire  County 
Librarian  at  Hamilton.  To  Davidson  and  Professor  Phillips  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  Ixxiks  is  due.  The  former  found,  on  comjiaring  his 
catalogue  with  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  manuscript  list, 
that  there  were  some  seventy  volumes  missing,  of  lx)th  medical  and  gen¬ 
eral  literature,  but  that  several  other  volumes  were  contained  in  his  cata- 
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logue  and  absent  in  the  College  one.  Professor  Phillips  has  investigated 
the  list  of  books  offered  in  Dr.  John  Harvie’s  sale  catalogue  (1770)  and 
found  that  some  items  there  present  might  have  been  given  to  Harvie  by 
Smellie  himself,  or  indeed  taken  by  Harvie  from  the  collection  at  Lanark. 
Harvie,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Smellie’s  successor  in  London  and 
also  his  joint  heir.  The  additional  books  found  by  Davidson  may  possibly 
have  been  acquired  by  Smellie  after  he  drew  up  his  alphabetical  list  or 
it  may  be  that  some  of  the  books  purchased  by  the  trustees  between  1814 
and  1816  and  returned  to  the  subscribers  in  1819,  later  found  their  way 
back  to  the  library.  The  whole  matter  is  so  enshrouded  in  mystery  as 
merely  to  emphasise  the  utter  indifference  of  the  trustees  towards  the 
library. 

The  investigation  of  the  books  as  we  have  carried  it  out  shows  that 
the  library  at  present  contains  four  hundred  and  seven  volumes,  exclusive 
of  copies  of  Glaister’s  William  Smellie  (1894)  and  Professor  Phillips’ 
presentation  copy  of  Peter  Camper’s  Itinera  in  Angliam,  1748-85  (1939). 
Of  the  total  volumes,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  are  medical  (see 
Appendix),  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  thirty  comprising  general 
literature  and  transactions  of  learned  societies. 

Notes  on  Some  of  the  Books 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  describe  all  the  volumes  contained  in  the 
library  and  only  the  more  outstanding  items  or  those  with  a  story  behind 
them  will  be  noted.  The  books,  as  they  lie  beautifully  bound  in  their 
handsome  bookcase,  flanked  by  the  mahogany  chairs  form  a  worthy 
memorial  to  Smellie,  and  he  himself  would  have  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  care  now  bestowed  on  his  beloved  “tomes,”  after  almost  two 
centuries  of  neglect. 

That  Smellie  was  a  methodical  man  in  keeping  an  “Alfabetical  List” 
of  the  books  in  his  collection  is  borne  out  on  an  examination  of  the 
volumes  themselves.  He  had  a  propensity  for  inserting  his  name  and  the 
price  that  he  paid  for  certain  of  the  larger  and  more  important  works, 
on  the  fly-leaves  of  these  volumes.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  paid  three 
guineas  for  the  two  volumes  of  Stephanus  (1567);  the  same  sum  for 
“3  Tom.”  of  Hoffmann’s  Opera  Omnia  (1740);  two  pounds,  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  three  volumes  of  Bonet  (1700);  one  pound, 
fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  for  two  volumes  of  Mangetus’  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Medicorum  (1731);  one  pound  and  ten  shillings  for  two 
volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica  of  the  same  author;  one  guinea 
for  two  volumes  of  Avicenna  (1608);  and  a  guinea  for  the  Tabulae 
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Anatomicae  of  Eustachius  (1722).  Such  are  examples  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  financial  notices  in  the  books.  Most  of  the  items  in  the 
collection  bear,  in  an  old  hand,  “Ex  Bibliotheca  Lanarka(e),”  or  “Ex 
B’ica  L.“  or  similar  inscription.  These  were  no  doubt  made  by  one  or 
more  of  the  various  custodians  of  the  books.  The  inscriptions  were 
certainly  not  made  by  Smellie  himself. 

The  medical  works  naturally  form  the  main  interest  in  the  library  and 
these  are  listed  in  the  Appendix.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very 
representative  gathering  of  obstetrical,  medical,  surgical,  anatomical,  and 
paediatric  works.  Of  Smellie’s  own  writings,  there  remains  only  one 
original  copy.  This  is  his  Sett  of  Anatomical  Tables  (Figs.  2  and  3), 
with  corrections  by  the  author  himself.  A  second  copy  of  the  Sett  was 
presented  to  the  library  in  1948  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Gibb  of  Larkhall,  Lanark¬ 
shire.  The  annotated  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Smellie’s  Treatise  men¬ 
tioned  by  both  McClintock  and  Glaister,  has  been  lost,  but  this  work  is 
represented  by  one  volume  of  the  second  edition  (1752)  and  two  copies 
of  the  1779  edition,  all  three  having  been  presented  by  local  admirers, 
the  first  by  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Davidson,  and  the  two  copies  of  the  1779 
edition  by  Dr.  W.  V.  Maxwell  Adams  of  Lanark.  A  French  edition 
translated  by  de  Preville  (1754)  completes  Smellie’s  own  works  in  the 
library.  No  German  or  Dutch  editions  are  present.  Sir  Richard  Man- 
ningham,  Edmund  Chapman,  William  Giffard,  Giles  Watts,  Fielding 
Quid,  Thomas  Braithwaite,  and  John  Maubray,  contemporaries  or  pupils 
of  Smellie,  are  all  represented.  Of  foreign  obstetricians,  Mauriceau  holds 
pride  of  place  with  seven  volumes  of  his  works,  one,  his  Aphorisms, 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Jones.  Levret’s  three  volumes  come 
next,  his  Observations  sur  les  Causes  et  les  Accidens  de  plusieurs 
Accouchemens  Laborieux  (1747)  bearing  on  the  fly-leaf,  “Donne  par 
I’auteur  au  Dr.  Smellie.’’  The  French  school  of  obstetrics,  indeed,  is 
very  well  represented  as  evidenced  by  copies  of  the  works  of  Portal, 
Saviard,  Amand,  Mauquest  de  la  Motte,  Dionis,  and  Mesnard.  Palfyn 
represents  Belgium,  Heister  represents  Brunswick,  and  Noortwyk  and 
Paulus  de  Wind,  Holland. 

Raynalde’s  Birth  of  Mankynde  (1565)  holds  an  honoured  place  on 
the  shelves,  as  do  works  by  Spachius,  Rueffius,  Guillemeau,  Schenckius, 
Bonetus  and  others.  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Harris,  Astruc,  with  A  Full 
View  and  Peter  Shaw’s  New  Practice  of  Physic  provide  the  chief  works 
on  general  medicine  and  paediatrics.  Anatomical  works  are  well  to  the 
fore  with  Vesalius,  le  Boe  Sylvius,  Eustachius  and  Ruysch.  There  are 
some  beautiful  folio  volumes  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Zacutus,  Mangetus, 
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Title-page  of  Smellie’s  Sett  of  Anatomical  Tables. 
Showing  Smellie’s  alteration  of  the  word  Sett. 
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Paulus  Aegineta,  and  Laurentius.  Harvey’s  De  Generatione  is  present 
in  the  1662  edition,  and  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  both  Edinburgh  and 
London  are  adequately  represented. 


PREFACE 

As  m  dkKgtmrfr  if  mcinf,  mSprtBki m  t hf* S wmfmtkm  thm 

lkarxdmt(imtihaguuirdinSiiei^thMArt,'ml»Mmmfimfkmdmichmutlmiati 

it,m  bdi  hitbertt  1  km  Mmfttd  m  mfUu  tkt  fmm  m  mj  Tnmfi  if  tk  Tiary 

mJ  PraHict  if  Jtfidaifry  and  CtUtQim  if  Ctfn,  md  tkm  mill  if  tkt  nfnfntmimt 
klltrii  .?ran»  if  lU  parti  iifemiem  m  Uttrine  gcftacioo  W  putnitioa  amr  <■  rnaiy  nfpiBl 
I  krx  Uca  induced  U  rndmiie  the  filkmig  Tables  mitb  a  vim  m  fupplf  ia  jimt 
mafure  tic  dfdh  if  ttiert,  and  at  tit  famt  time  ti  iliifrati  miat  I  km  tauf/k  and  mritttn  m 
ikSidjcJ.  Hio  far /km  ikaimd  tkfi  radr,  it  klmf/ a  ttitrt  ti  ju^e ;  / fiaM  mly  itg 
km  ti  lifrrst  krt  ij  may  if  I*refaet,  tiat  tkgrtalef  pmt  if  tk  figrri  wm  tain  frtm 
Suiytdt  prepared  m  purpife,  ti  fiew  every  tkig  tim  mig/k  emdkee  u  tk  impnoemm  fikym^ 

PraHuimer,  avidii%  kwever  tk  extreme  Mtmaue,  and  miat  tlfi  fitmed  ftreigp  m  tk  prefem 
defipi ;  tk  fituatim  if  partt,  and  tkir  refptSm  dimem/iimi  kuyg  mme  partiadarlj  attended 
tt,  tian  a  minute  anmomicat  imxjligptim  if  tkir  Jlmllme. 

jhtkfeTMamajpiffib^fidlintitkiandt  if  fame  wk  iave  mt  fiin  my  firmer  wmt  ■/ 
iave  added  an  atrifpnne  ef  tk  PraSiee.wkci  tirntgi  far  fnm  king  complete,  may  fervt  u  U- 
kfrate  fiveral  tkngt  miici  okmife  ky  a  iart  rtprtfimatim  wmdd  k  iard/y  inteIBg/ik. 

Pefertncet  an  made  ttVid.  I,  II,  Will.  ^  VoL  L  /mean  tiatmiici  /firfi  pmUfkd  in  tk  year 
andcauaint  a  vim  if  tk  Tkoy  and  /^raCtict  if  Midmifiy,  VoL  IL  it  tk  CtOeBim  if 
Cefet  mcmimed  atm  jnfi puispod-,  W  VoL  III.  if  tk  fame,  oiditakcady 

far  adaanced.  My  fir/I  plan  fir  tkfeTihkt  cmyfimedtkmtitk  numkr  if  Twenty  twi,  wkct 
Afr.  RynfiljrkcW  finified  aim  twi  jtart  agt ;  ka  /  fim  fam  tiat  4  fnrtier  ilkflratim  and 
cmfeymtmly  an  additim  ti  tiat  numkr  wot  necefmj.  /n  ekven if  tkfe  Dr. Cimpa^ictdkt  if  A'n>'/riW^ 
Medicine  at  Kfaneejoer  n  \TaSaad,^^atiy  afifitd  me,  viz.  Table  XB,  XVI,  XVU,  XVIII,  XIX. 

XXIV,  XXVI.  XXVII,  XXVIII.  XXXIV,  WXXXVL  Tk  nfl  wen  drawn  tj  Mr.  Ryoddyke, 
excepttktkrty  fivemi  and  tkrtjnimkwiiet  wen  dote  tyamtier //and.  TkwkltiftkDraw- 
ingt  an  faitbfull)  mgyavtd  ty  Mr  Grigniao,  dticacy  and  tkg/met  kwtvtr  iat  mt  ken  ft  mnet  em. 

•  fitted  at  ti  iaot  tkm  doo  inafirotg  and  SfiinB  manner,  witi  tiit  vim  cbiefy  tiat  fnm  tk  * 
ckapnefi  tf  tk  war/t  k  may  k  rendered  ef  mm  gfneral  nft.  . 

ant)  ^a/mttj  trt  ^^mJ’Ae^ettai 

Fig.  3 

Preface  to  Sell  of  Analomical  Tables  showing  Smellie’s  emendations. 


Two  volumes  originally  in  Smellie’s  collection  have  fascinating  stories 
connected  with  their  disappearance  and  subsequent  recovery  and  restora¬ 
tion  to  their  proper  place  in  the  library.  Professor  Phillips  (1944)  has 
described  the  amazing  recovery  of  the  lost  volumes  and  the  part  he  played 
in  finding  them.  The  first  concerned  Sir  Fielding  Quid’s  Midwifery. 
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This  work,  listed  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  had  since  been  lost  but  a  copy  was  given  to 
Professor  Phillips  by  an  old  friend  in  1937.  Judge  his  surprise  when  he 
found  on  the  title-page  “Ex  Bibliotheca  Lanarkae”!  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  book  was  promptly  returned  to  its  rightful  place  among  its 
original  bedfellows,  after  suitable  renovation.  The  second,  equally  fortui¬ 
tous  find,  concerned  Jacques  Guillemeau’s  Childbirth  or  The  Happy 
Deliverie  of  Women  (1635).  In  1944,  when  on  a  visit  to  Dublin,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phillips  had  occasion  to  be  searching  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  when  he  alighted  on  the  lost  copy  bearing 
on  its  title-page  the  tell-tale  inscription  “  Ex  Bibliotheca  Lanar.”  On 
representations  being  made  to  the  Council  of  the  College,  it  was  agreed 
that  The  Happy  Deliverie  be  returned  to  the  Smellie  collection  at  Lanark. 


William  Smellie’s  Signature. 

Glaister  mentioned  that  in  his  time,  John  Freind’s  Emmenologia  was  one 
of  the  collection,  but  later  it  was  missing,  when  Mr.  Davidson  made  his 
catalogue  in  1936.  Professor  Phillips  made  good  the  loss,  but  this  time 
it  was  not  the  original  copy  which  found  its  way  into  the  library. 

In  general  literature,  the  works  of  most  of  the  classical  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  are  present  in  the  collection,  together  with  Greek  and 
Latin  lexicons,  while  there  is  a  particularly  fine  folio  edition  of  Dioscorides 
(1598).  A  handsome,  illustrated  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  eight  volumes 
(volume  7  missing),  with  the  works  of  Milton  and  the  later  English 
poets  form  the  basis  of  the  section  on  poetry.  The  copy  of  Gray’s  Odes 
in  the  library  is  interesting  and  valuable  in  that  this  was  the  first  book 
printed  at  Horace  Walpole’s  Printing  Press  at  Strawberry  Hill  (1757). 
Pliny’s  Historie  (Holland’s  translation)  in  two  volumes.  An  Universal 
History  from  the  earliest  Account  of  Time  in  twenty-one  volumes,  and 
shorter  histories  of  Britain,  with  Maitland’s  folio  histories  of  London 
(1739)  and  of  Edinburgh  (1753)  figure  prominently.  Popular  periodi¬ 
cals  of  Smellie’s  time  are  represented  by  sets  of  The  Spectator  and  The 
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Tatler.  The  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Essays  and  Observations, 
Physical  and  Literary,  of  an  Edinburgh  Society,  form  the  bulk  of  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies.  Tobias  Smollett,  friend  and  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Smellie,  is  represented  only  by  incomplete  sets  of  Peregrine  Pickle 
and  Count  Fathom. 

Such  is  a  short  review  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  items  in  this 
wonderful  library.  McClintock  inclined  to  the  view  that  Smellie  was  not 
endowed  with  the  personal  graces,  that  he  was  coarse  in  his  person  and 
awkward  and  unpleasing  in  his  manners.  Dr.  William  Douglas,  a  virulent 
opponent  of  Smellie,  wrote  of  him  in  derogatory  terms.  A  study  of 
Smellie,  his  works  and  his  accomplishments,  together  with  an  intensive 
acquaintance  with  his  books,  suggest  that  a  force  of  character  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  culture  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
merit  as  an  obstetrician  and  assured  him  of  the  unswerving  loyalty  of 
his  pupils  and  friends. 

Acknowledgments:  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Miles  H. 
Phillips  for  his  constant  and  generous  help  in  placing  all  his  valuable  notes 
at  our  disposal  and  in  criticising  this  paper;  to  Professor  R.  W.  Johnstone 
for  his  kindly  interest  and  to  the  many  colleagues  and  friends  who  have 
provided  us  with  information  during  the  period  of  this  study. 
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APPENDIX 

MEDICAL  BOOKS  IN  WILLIAM  SMELLIE  LIBRARY,  LANARK 

The  page  in  Glaister’s  book  is  given  in  parenthesis  when  an  item  mentioned  as 
being  present  in  the  Collection  in  1894  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Library.  Such  items 
are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  after  the  number. 

1.  Alpino,  Prospero  (Alpinus).  The  Presages  of  Life  and  Death  in 

Diseases.  Translated  by  R.  James,  M.  D.  London.  G.  Strahan  & 
J.  Clarke,  1746.  Volume  2  only. 

2. *  Amand,  Pierre.  Nouvelles  observations  sur  la  pratique  des  accouche- 

mens,  avec  la  manikre  de  se  servir  d’une  nouvelle  machine.  Seconde 
^ition.  Paris,  chez  Laurent  d’Houry,  1715.  (147) 

3.  Aranzi,  Guilio  C.  (Arantius).  De  humano  foetu.  Bononiae,  ex  offi- 

cina  Joannis  Rubrii,  1564. 

4.  Arbuthnot,  John.  An  Essay  Concerning  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  etc. 

Dublin.  S.  Powell,  1731. 

5.  - .  An  Essay  Concerning  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies. 

London.  J.  Tonson,  1733. 

6.  Astruc,  Jean.  A  General  and  Compleat  Treatise  on  All  the  Diseases 

Incident  to  Children,  etc.  London.  John  Nourse,  1746. 

7-8.  Avicenna.  Avicennae  Arabum  medicorum  principiis.  Venetiis,  apud 
luntas,  1608.  Two  volumes. 

9.  Barker,  John.  An  Essay  on  the  Agreement  Betwixt  Antient  and 

Modem  Physicians.  London.  G.  Hawkins,  1747. 

10.  Bellini,  Lorenzo.  A  Mechanical  Account  of  Fevers.  London.  A. 

Bell,  1720. 

11.  Bianchi,  Giovan  B.  De  naturali  in  humano  corpore,  vitiosa  morbos- 

aque  generatione  historia.  1741. 

12.  Boerhaave,  Hermann.  Institutioncs  mcdicae.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 

apud  Theodorum  Haak  et  Rotterdam!,  apud  Joan.  Dan.  Beman,  1734. 

13.  - .  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Translated  by  Timothy  Dallowe. 

London.  J.  &  J.  Pemberton,  1735.  Volume  1  only. 

14-20.  - .  Praelectiones  academicae.  Editio  secunda.  Gottingae,  apud 

Abram  Vandenhoeck  et  Amstaelodami,  apud  J.  Wetstenium,  1740-44. 
Seven  volumes. 

21-22.  Bonet,  Theophilus  (Bonetus).  Sepulchretum  sive  anatomia  practica 
ex  cadaveribus  morbo  denatis.  Genevae,  sumptibus  Cramer  &  Pera- 
chon,  1700.  Two  volumes. 

23. *  Braithwaite,  Thomas.  Remarks  on  a  Short  Narrative  of  an  Extra¬ 

ordinary  Delivery  of  Rabbets  (sic).  London.  N.  Blandford,  1726. 
(37) 

24.  Brouzet  (de  Beziers).  An  Essay  on  the  Medicinal  Education  of 

Children.  London.  Thomas  Field,  1755. 

25.  Burnet,  Thomas.  Hippocrates  contractus.  Londini,  prostant  venales 

apud  Car.  Davis,  1743. 
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26.  Chapman,  Edmund.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  Short  Account  of  the 

State  of  Midwifery,  etc.  London.  T.  Cooper,  1737, 

27. *  - .  A  Treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  Midwifery.  Third  edi¬ 

tion.  London.  John  Brindley,  1753.  (158) 

28.  Cheyne,  George.  An  Essay  of  the  True  Nature  and  due  Method  of 

Treating  the  Gout,  etc.  Sixth  edition.  London.  G.  Strahan,  1724. 

29.  - .  An  Essay  of  Health  and  Long  Life,  etc.  Imperfect  copy, 

front  page,  title-page  and  first  four  pages  wanting. 

30.  Daran,  Jacques.  Chirurgical  Observations  on  the  Disorders  of  the 

Urethra.  Translated  by  Thomas  Tomkyns.  London.  A.  Millar, 
1750. 

31.  De  Graaf,  Regnerus.  Opera  omnia.  Lugdimi  Batavorum,  ex  officina 

Hackiana,  1677. 

32.  De  Sorbait,  Paulus.  Praxios  medicae.  Viennae  Austriae,  apud 

Georgium  Matthaeum  Lackner,  1701. 

33. *  Dionis,  Pierre.  A  General  Treatise  of  Midwifery.  London.  A.  Bell, 

1720.  (148) 

34.  Dod,  Peirce.  Several  Cases  in  Physick,  etc.  London.  C.  Davis,  1746. 

35.  Du  Laurens,  Andrea  ( Laurentius ) .  Historia  anatomica  humani  cor¬ 

poris.  Francoforti,  apud  Matthaeum  Backerum,  1599. 

36.  Edinburgh.  Pharmacopoeia  CoUegii  Regii  Medicorum  Edinburgensis. 

Edinburgi,  apud  T.  &  W.  Ruddimanos,  1735. 

37.  - .  The  same.  Edinburgi,  apud  Hamilton,  1756, 

38-39.  Estienne,  Henri  (Stephanus).  Medicae  artis  principes.  Paris,  1567. 
Two  volumes. 

40.  Eustachius,  Bartholomaeus.  Tabulae  anatomicae.  Amstelaedami, 

apud  R.  &  G.  Wetstenios,  1722. 

41.  Fabricius,  Hieronymus.  De  formatu  foetu,  De  locutione,  De  bru- 

torum  loquela.  Title-page  wanting. 

42.  - .  Opera  chirurgica.  Patavii,  impensis  Francisci  Bolzettae, 

1647. 

43.  Fothergill,  John.  An  Account  of  the  Sore  Throat,  etc.  Third  edi¬ 

tion.  London.  C.  Davis,  1751. 

44-45.  Freind,  John.  The  History  of  Physick.  Second  edition.  London. 
J.  Walthoe,  jimr.,  1725.  Two  volumes. 

46.  - .  Emmenologia.  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Dale. 

London.  T.  Cox,  1729.  (Presented  by  Professor  Phillips,  July, 
1940,  “  to  replace  the  missing  copy.”) 

47.  Fuller,  Francis.  Mcdicina  gymnastica.  London.  John  Matthews, 

1705. 

48.  Fuller,  Thomas.  Pharmacopoeia  extemporanea.  Londini,  impensis 

Sam.  Smith  &  Benj.  Walford,  1701. 

49.  - .  Pharmacopoeia  Bateana.  Londini,  impensis  Gul  &  Joh. 

Innys,  1719. 

50-58.  Galen.  Hippocratis  Coi  et  Claudii  Galcni  Pergamenii  archiatron  opera. 

Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  apud  Andream  Pralard,  1689.  Nine  volumes. 
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59. *  Giffard,  William.  Cases  in  Midwifry  (sic).  Revised  by  Edward 

Hody.  London.  B.  Motte,  1734.  (158) 

60.  Girodat.  Recherches  critiques  et  historiques  sur  I’origine  de  la  chi- 

rurgie  en  France.  Paris,  chez  Charles  Osmont,  1744. 

61.  Glisson,  Francis.  Tractatus  de  rachitide.  Editio  novissima.  Lugd. 

Batavor.  apud  Petrum  Vander,  1711. 

62.  Goodall,  Charles.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

London.  M.  Flescher,  1684. 

63.  Guillemeau,  Jacques.  La  chirurgie  franqoise.  Paris,  chez  Nicolas, 

1594. 

64.  - .  Childbirth,  or,  The  Happy  Delivery  of  Women.  London. 

Anne  Griffin,  1635.  (Smellie’s  original  copy  returned  to  the  Library 
on  19th  January,  1944,  from  Library  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Ireland,  where  Professor  Phillips  had  discovered  this  volume.) 

65.  Hamilton,  Sir  David.  A  Treatise  of  a  Miliary  Fever,  etc.  London. 

A.  Bettesworth  &  C.  Hitch,  1737. 

66.  Harris,  Walter.  De  morbis  acutis  infantum.  Editio  secunda.  Lon- 

dini,  impensis  S.  Smith  &  B.  Walford,  1705. 

67.  Harvey,  William.  Exercitationes  de  generatione  animalium.  Editio 

novissima.  Amstelaedami,  apud  Joannem  Ravesteynium,  1662. 

68.  Heister,  Lorenz.  A  Compendium  of  Anatomy.  London.  Thos. 

Combes,  1721. 

69-70.  - .  Institutiones  chirurgicae.  Edited  by  V.  H.  Voglerus.  Am¬ 

stelaedami,  apud  Janssonio-Waesbergios,  1739.  2  volumes. 

71.  Hill,  John.  A  History  of  the  Materia  Medica.  London.  T.  Long¬ 

man,  1751. 

72.  Hippocrates.  The  Aphorisms.  Translated  by  Sir  Conrad  Sprengell. 

Second  edition.  London.  R.  Willin,  1735. 

73.  - .  Upon  Air,  Water  and  Situation;  Upon  Epidemical  Diseases; 

Upon  Prognosticks.  Translated  by  Francis  Clifton.  London.  J. 
Watts,  1734. 

74-77.  Hoffmann,  Frederick.  Opera  omnia  physico-medica.  Genevae,  apud 
Fratres  de  Tournes,  1740-49.  Four  volumes. 

78.  Huxham,  John.  An  Essay  on  Fevers.  Second  edition.  London. 

S.  Austen,  1750. 

79.  Le  Boe,  Franciscus  (Sylvius).  Opera  medica.  Genevae,  apud  Samu- 

elem  de  Tournes,  1681. 

80.  Le  Clerc,  Daniel.  The  History  of  Physick.  Translated  by  Drs. 

Drake  and  Baden.  London.  D.  Brown,  1699. 

81.  - .  Histoire  de  la  medecine.  Nouvelle  edition.  Amsterdam, 

aux  Depens  de  la  Compagnie,  1723. 

82.  Le  Fevre,  Jean-Franqois.  Opera.  Vensuntione,  apud  Joannem  Bap- 

tistam  Charmet,  1737. 

83.  Leman,  Sir  Tanfield.  Some  Memoirs  of  the  Life  &  Writings  of  the 

Late  Dr.  Richard  Mead.  London.  M.  Cooper,  1755. 

84. *  Levret,  Andre.  Observations  sur  les  causes  et  les  accidens  du  plusieurs 
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accouchemens  laborieux,  etc.  Paris,  chez  Chaites  Osmont,  1747. 
(162,  240) 

85. *  - .  The  same.  Paris,  chez  Delaguette,  1751.  (162) 

86.  - .  Observations  sur  la  cure  radicale  de  plusieurs  polypes  de  la 

matrice,  etc.  Paris,  chez  Delaguette,  1749. 

87.  Lobb,  Theophilus.  A  Compendium  of  the  Practice  of  Physick,  etc. 

London.  James  Buckland,  1747. 

88.  London.  Pharmacopoeia  CoUegii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinensis. 

Londini,  typis  T.  Wood:  Impensis  R.  Knaplock.  1724. 

89.  - .  The  same.  Londini,  apud  T.  Longman,  1746. 

90.  - .  The  same.  Londini,  1747. 

91-92.  Mangetus,  J.  Jacobus.  Bibliotheca  anatomica.  Genevae,  sumptibus 
Joannis  Anthonii  Chovet,  1685.  Two  volumes. 

93-94.  - .  Bibliotheca  pharmaceutico-medica.  Genevae,  sumptibus 

Chouet,  G.  de  Toumes,  Cramer,  Perachon,  Ritter  &  S.  de  Toumes, 
1704.  Two  volumes. 

95-96.  - .  Bibliotheca  scriptorum  medicorum.  Genevae,  sumptibus 

Perachon  &  Cramer,  1731.  Two  voliunes. 

97.  Manningham,  Richard.  The  Symptoms,  Nature,  Causes  and  Cure  of 

the  Febricula  or  Little  Fever.  Second  edition.  London.  J.  Robin¬ 
son,  1750. 

98. *  Maubray,  John.  The  Female  Physician.  London.  James  Holland, 

1724.  (152) 

99-100.  Mauquest  de  la  Motte,  Guillaume.  Traite  des  accouchemens  natu- 
rels,  etc.  La  Haye,  chez  Pierre  Gosse,  1726.  Two  copies. 

101.  Mauriceau,  Franqois.  Traite  des  maladies  des  femmes  grosses,  etc. 

Demiere  edition.  A  Paris,  1683. 

102.  - .  The  same.  Cinquieme  edition.  A  Paris,  chez  Jean  Geof- 

froy  Nion,  1712.  Volume  1  only. 

103.  - .  The  same.  Septieme  edition.  A  Paris,  par  la  Compagnie 

des  Libraires,  1740.  Volume  1  only. 

104.  - .  De  mulicrutn  praegnantium,  parturientium  et  puerperum 

morbis  tractatus.  Second  edition.  Londini,  prostant  apud  Abelem 
Swalle,  1688. 

105.  - .  Observations  sur  la  grossesse  et  V accouchement  des  femmes, 

etc.  Paris,  par  la  Compagnie  des  Libraries  Associez,  1715. 

106.  - .  The  same.  1738. 

107.  - .  Aphorisms.  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Jones. 

Printed  for  the  author,  1739. 

108-113.*  Medical  Essays  &  Observations.  Edinburgh.  T.  &  W.  Ruddiman, 
1733-44.  Six  volumes.  (156) 

114.  Mesnard,  Jacques.  Le  guide  des  accoucheurs,  etc.  Paris,  chez  De 

Bure  I’Aime,  Librarie,  1743. 

115.  Monro,  Alexander.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bones  and  Nerves. 

Fifth  edition.  Edinburgh.  G.  Hamilton,  1750. 

116.  Monro,  Donald.  An  Essay  on  the  Dropsy,  and  Its  Different  Species. 

London.  D.  Wilson,  1755. 
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117.  Nicholls,  Francis.  Compendium  anatomico-ceconomicum.  Londini, 

impensis  Johannis  Clarke,  1742. 

118.  Nihell,  James.  New  &  Extraordinary  Observations,  etc.  Second 

edition.  London.  John  Whiston,  1750. 

119. *  Noortwyk,  Wilhelmus.  Uteri  humani  gravidi  anatome  et  historia. 

Lugduni  Batavorum,  apud  Joan,  et  Herm.  Verbreek,  1743.  (161) 

120. *  OuLD,  Fielding.  A  Treatise  of  Midwifry  (sic).  Dublin.  O.  Nelson, 

1742.  (This  copy  was  originally  in  the  Library  but  after  a  period 
during  which  it  was  lost,  it  was  discovered  and  returned  to  the  col¬ 
lection  by  Professor  Phillips.)  (160) 

121. *  Palfyn,  Jean.  Description  anatomique  des  parties  de  la  femme.  Leide, 

chez  la  veve  de  Bastian  Schouten,  1708.  (147) 

122.  Paulus  Aecineta.  De  arte  medendi.  Title-page  wanting,  but  photo¬ 

stat  replacement.  1532. 

123.  Pemberton,  H.  The  Dispensatory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

London.  London.  T.  Longman,  1746. 

124.  Pitcairn,  Archibald.  The  Works  of.  London.  E.  Curll,  1715. 

125. *  Portal,  Paul.  La  pratique  des  accouchemens.  Paris.  De  I’lmpri- 

merie  de  Gabriel  Martin,  1685.  (140) 

126.  Pringle,  Sir  John.  Observations  on  the  Nature  &  Cure  of  Hospital 

or  Jayl-Fevers.  London.  A.  Millar  &  D.  Wilson,  1750. 

127.  - .  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army.  London.  A. 

Millar,  1752. 

128.  Quincy,  John.  Lexicon  physico-medicum.  Fifth  edition.  London. 

T.  Longman,  1736. 

129.  - .  Medicina  statica.  Fifth  edition.  London.  T.  Longman, 

1737. 

130-131.  - .  The  New  Dispensatory.  London.  J.  Nourse,  1753.  Two 

copies. 

132. *  Raynalde,  Thomas.  The  Birth  of  Mankynde.  1565.  (138) 

133.  Riviere,  Lazare  (Riverius).  Opera  medica  universa.  Lugduni,  sumpti- 

bus  Anisson  &  Joannis  Posuel,  1698. 

134.  Roederer,  Johann  Georg.  Elementa  artis  obstetriciae.  Gottingae, 

sumptibus  Bibliopolii  Acad.  Privilegiati,  1753. 

135.  Rueff,  Jacob  (Ruff;  Ruoff).  De  conceptu  et  generatione  hominis. 

Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  apud  Petrum  Fabricium,  impensis  Sigis- 
mundi  Feyrabendii,  1587. 

136.  Ruysch,  Frederick.  Opera  omnia  anatomico-medico-chirurgica.  Am- 

stelodami,  apud  Janssonio-Waesbergios,  1721. 

137.  - .  Thesaurus  animalium  primus.  Amstelodami,  apud  Janssonio- 

Waesbergios,  1725.  (This  volume  contains  many  other  anatomical 
papers.) 

138.  - .  Miscellanea  anatomica.  1696-1729. 

139.  - .  Historia  vitae  et  meritorum  Frederici  Ruysch,  auctore 

Joanne  Friderico  Schreibero;  etc.  etc.  Amstelaedami,  apud  Jans¬ 
sonio-Waesbergios,  1732. 

140. *  Salmon,  William.  Seplasium:  The  Compleat  English  Physician. 

London.  Matthew  Gilliflower,  1693.  (146) 
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141-142.*  Saviard,  BARTELiMY.  Nouveau  recueil  d’ observations  chirurgicales. 
Paris,  chez  Jacques  Collombat,  1702.  Two  copies.  (146) 
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CHINESE  MEDICINE  DOLLS 


HOWARD  DITTKICK 

Most  nitdical  dolls  are  fashioned  after  a  uniform  pattern  and  are  usually 
made  of  ivory.  They  repre.sent  a  reclining  C'hinese  woman  whose  sur¬ 
face  anatomy  served  a  s|)ecial  medical  jntrpose.  I  have  conferred  with 
authorities  regarding  the  relation  of  these  figures  to  customs  in  the  Far 
East,  and  have  consulted  the  literature  concerning  Cdiinese  sculpture  and 
social  conditions  among  Chinese  women.  The  objective  in  this  study  has 
been  to  point  out  the  medical  significance  of  the.se  manikins. 

Several  s|)ecimens  have  been  donate<l  or  loaned  to  our  Museum  in 
recent  years,  hut  my  attention  was  first  called  tt)  these  exotic  figures  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  .\s.sociation  of  the  History  of  Medicine  held  in 
Kansas  City  in  1941.  At  that  time  Logan  C'lendening  proudly  displayed  a 
nude  figure  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  colleague  after  a  visit  to  the 
Orient.  It  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Medical  History  in 
Kansas  City. 

These  medicine  dolls  vary  in  length  from  75  to  155  mm.  They  i)ortray 
a  nude  Chinese  woman  in  recumbent  ])osition  on  either  the  right  or  left 
side,  with  one  hand  su])porting  the  head  and  the  other  extended  over  the 
breast,  epigastrium,  umbilicus  or  hip.  In  .some  sjKxrimens  a  fiat  ivory  base 
is  incorporated  with  the  figure. 

.\lthough  these  dolls  represent  the  woman  resting  on  one  side,  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  Hough  collection  ( 1 )  shows  her  in  a  semiprone  iK)sture 
leaning  jjartly  on  the  right  side.  The  hips  are  raised  on  the  left  knee  and 
are  .supported  by  an  additional  cushion  on  the  couch.  .A  scarf  is  draj)ed 
about  the  waist.  The  feet  are  bandaged  and  sandals  are  worn. 

In  executing  the  carving  the  sculptor  pays  minimum  attention  to  the 
lower  extremities.  They  are  disproi)ortionately  .sht)rt  and  the  feet  are 
almost  vestigial.  In  nuHlels  before  1910.  the  feet  may  he  deformed  and 
constricting  bandages  may  be  represented.  The  great  toe  may  be  over¬ 
extended  or  shoes  may  be  worn.  Rarely  a  scarf  is  drai)ed  about  the  bixly. 
Early  figures  and  .some  that  are  nuKlern  have  no  added  color,  hut  a  few 
show  slight  iM)lychrome  with  black  lac(|uer  on  the  hair.  Many  figures, 
such  as  figure  1  loaned  by  H.  Rohnett  of  Cleveland,  have  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  characteristic  of  the  Orient.  In  some  the  hair 
is  held  in  place  by  a  jewel.  In  one  graceful  carving,  belonging  to  E.  F. 
Kiser  of  Indiana]K)lis.  the  woman  is  holding  a  flower  of  several  colors. 
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Figure  2,  also  loaned  by  Dr.  Robnett,  has  obstetric  import.  The  woman 
is  recimil)ent.  but  her  shoulders  are  raised  on  her  arms.  Drapery  about 
her  body  and  feet  is  grasjml  by  a  trailing  baby.  A  few  irregular  patches 
of  red  are  seen  on  the  baby’s  back. 

Materials  used  for  carving  the  dolls  are  of  passing  interest.  Figure  3, 
a  rosew(MKi  carving,  was  donated  to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Kiser.  Soap¬ 
stone  has  also  been  used,  but  this  yields  a  duller  api)earance  than  ivory. 
“Dragon’s  teeth”  (2)  were  really  derived  from  prehistoric  animals 
entraj)i>ed  in  crevasses.  This  was  another  source  of  dentine  available  for 
carvings.  This  material  was  suppo.sed  U)  have  an  effect  on  the  liver  and 
a  general  sedative  inHuence.  The  value  of  these  sculptured  ivories  was 
enhanced  because  ivory  itself  combatted  |M)isons  and  reduced  swellings. 
Fish  tooth,  mammoth  or  walrus  ivory  was  used  for  amulets  to  arrest 
bleeding.  Figure  4  from  our  Museum,  a  white  jade  carving  on  a  flat 
ba.se,  75  mm.  long,  was  donated  by  O.  B.  Pomeroy.  Jade  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  amulets  and  t)bjects  for  burial  with  the  dead,  because 
it  was  believed  to  bring  immortality  and  to  prevent  IxKly  decay.  These 
figures  may  occasionally  be  obtained  in  shops  where  oriental  objects  are 
sold. 

figure  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto  is  marketl  by  sim¬ 
plicity  in  form,  and  the  ivory  shows  color  changes  indicative  of  age.  The 
posture,  with  head  raised  and  supported  by  the  arm,  corresjxmds  with 
dolls  of  the  Ming  peritxl  (1368-1644).  The  Toronto  authorities  have 
classified  it  as  belonging  to  tbe  eighteentb  century. 

Lion  of  Shanghai  (3)  has  described  his  collection  of  33  medical  nudes, 
probably  the  most  noted  in  existence.  One  of  these  is  of  obstetric  sig¬ 
nificance,  similar  to  the  Robnett  nuKlel.  In  this  reiK)rt  where  illustrations 
are  shown,  in  one  figure  the  left  hand  is  grasping  the  right  breast.  It  is 
a  graceful  portrayal  accentuating  movement.  Traces  of  |K)lychrome  are 
seen  in  a  second  in  which  the  hair  is  ornamented  by  a  jewel.  In  a  third, 
with  pleasing  i)ose,  the  figure.  155  mm.  kmg.  is  extended  on  the  left  side, 
resting  on  the  left  arm  with  the  right  drawn  back  over  the  hip.  A  fourth 
figure.  120  mm.  long,  is  extended  on  the  left  side,  with  head  su])ported  by 
the  arm  and  turned  slightly  backward.  long  scarf  is  held  by  the  right 
hand  and  draped  over  the  body.  Traces  of  lac(|uer  are  seen  in  the  hair. 
Lion  believes  the  medical  nudes  date  from  the  Ming  i)eriod.  “  The  Ming 
ivory  sculptors  are  alleged  to  have  certain  imagination  in  the  execution 
of  these  pieces,  destined  for  the  same  usage  and  which  differ,  never  the 
less,  one  from  the  other.  Some  among  them  have  very  agreeable  artistry.” 

The  ivories  were  made  for  a  s|)ecial  puri)ose.  Custom  decreed  that  (4) 
“  a  woman  who  (unless  she  is  a  witch)  conceals  harmful  and  debilitating 
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charms  in  her  body  (nii — a  feminine  virtue)  will  never  show  herself 
naked.”  The  oriental  woman  would  not  mention  parts  of  her  body  to  a 
physician,  and  for  centuries  a  physical  examination  was  talxx).  These 
little  figures  were  therefore  devised  to  avoid  such  an  investigation,  and 
yet  to  aid  the  physician  in  making  a  probable  diagnosis  and  in  prescribing 
a  suitable  remedy. 

In  the  comprehensive  work  of  Lavastine  (5),  there  is  an  illustration  of 
a  figurine  used  by  women  to  indicate  to  the  doctors  the  jiart  of  the  body 
in  which  discomfort  was  present,  because  tradition  forbade  women  to 
undress  for  an  examination.  R.  C.  Rudolph  (6),  of  the  Schtx)!  of  Chinese 


Fig.  3 


Studies  at  the  University  of  Tonmto,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  medicine 
dolls  ”  were  used  by  the  old  Chinese  physician  who  was  prohibited  by  the 
rules  of  propriety  from  examining  the  body  of  female  patients.  The  latter 
would  indicate  the  location  of  her  complaint  by  pointing  to  the  corres})ond- 
ing  s}K)t  on  the  figure.  This  ])lus  the  complicated  Chinese  examination  of 
the  jmlse.  was  the  basis  for  his  diagnosis.” 

.Another  authority  consulted  was  somewhat  conservative  in  his  state¬ 
ment.  S.  Y.  Teng  (7),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese  History  and  Lan¬ 
guage  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  lK)rn  and  educated  in  China  and 
si)ent  much  time  in  the  Palace  Museum  in  Peiping.  ”  I  am  still  inclined  to 
think.”  he  writes,  ”  that  nude  statue  was  particularly  made  after  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  suit  the  taste  of  Western  customers.”  Homer  H.  Dubs 
(8),  Professor  of  Chinese.  L'niversity  College,  Oxford,  who  was  e<lucated 
in  Chinia,  wrote  me :  “  Your  belief  that  these  ivory  figures  were  used  in 
consultation  is  probably  correct.”  Sowerby  (1),  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  China,  writing  in  the  China  Journal  for  September,  1^36. 
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Stated:  “  nude  figures  of  women  are  to  be  found,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  been  carved  for  a  sjKjcial  pur|x>se.”  He  then  described  the 
appearance  and  use  of  the  figures  as  already  discussed. 

A  Chinese  nurse,  who  had  been  engaged  in  military  nursing  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  observe  customs  in  many  parts  of  China,  commented 
on  the  medicine  dolls  in  our  Museum.  She  stated  that  such  dolls  formed  a 
regular  part  of  the  doctor’s  equipment.  If  a  messenger  did  not  bring  a 
doll,  the  d(Ktor  would  supply  one  from  his  office,  .\nwar  El  Mofty  (9), 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Cairo,  related  that 
Turkish  women,  before  the  revolution,  used  an  ordinary  doll  for  the  same 
purjKjse.  and  wtmld  take  or  send  it  by  messenger  to  the  doctor’s  office. 
Even  Albrecht  Diirer  (10)  made  a  sketch  of  his  own  body  with  a  finger 
pointing  to  the  painful  area  over  the  spleen,  and  sent  the  sketch  to  his 
physician  with  hope  of  relief  for  the  abdominal  pain. 

The  technique  for  using  the  dolls  differed.  In  some  instances  the  physi¬ 
cian  carried  them  with  him  to  the  bedside.  The  patient  extended  her  hand 
through  the  curtain  screening  her  from  the  physician,  for  the  customary 
observation  of  the  pulse,  and  then  indicated  on  the  figure  the  liKation  of 
her  discomfort.  Or  the  jjatient  sent  the  doll  by  a  relative  or  maid  who 
pointed  out  on  the  ivory  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  The  physician  was  then 
e.xpected  to  provide  appropriate  medication. 

The  tradition  that  women  should  be  iK)rtrayed  in  art  fully  clad  (11) 
extends  into  early  Chinese  civilization  and  is  based  on  religious  grounds. 
From  the  beginning  sculptured  figures  of  women  apjxjar  drajMxl.  From 
India  (12)  came  the  influence  of  voluptuous  curves  and  kM)se-hi])j)ed 
nuxlels.  The  coastal  cities  were  subjected  to  contacts  with  Western  cul¬ 
ture.  In  spite  of  these  influences,  early  attempts  in  portrayal  of  the  female 
form  were  primitive  because,  as  Siren  suggests  (13),  this  was  the  least 
familiar  of  subjects. 

Inhibition  of  Chinese  women  (14)  to  undergo  physical  examination  is 
in  keeping  with  their  former  status.  They  were  denied  almost  everything. 
They  were  even  affected  by  the  ancient  principle  of  the  yang  and  the  yin. 
Vang  denoting  gcKKl  fi)rtune  and  attending  desirabilities  was  associated 
with  man,  and  yin  indicating  darkness  and  evil  was  imputed  to  woman. 
She  (Kcupied  a  lower  station  in  stxriety ;  she  had  no  pro|)erty  of  her  own ; 
her  duties  were  bearing  and  rearing  of  children,  caring  for  the  home,  and 
even  toiling  in  the  fields. 

W  ith  the  intrcKluction  of  ]X)litical  and  commercial  forces  from  the  West, 
there  came  contact  with  conditions  that  emphasized  e(|uality  of  woman 
with  man.  Western  forms  of  amusement,  such  as  dancing,  were  no  longer 
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considered  immoral.  The  young  people  decided  to  manage  their  own  love 
affairs  and  womankind  began  to  seek  modern  medical  aid  when  it  was 
available. 

The  Western  influence  affected  especially  the  coastal  cities  and  in  one 
of  these,  Canton,  a  thriving  industry  of  ivory  carving  developed.  Aware 
of  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  native  women  and  cognizant  of  the  art  of 
other  nations,  these  craftsmen  refused  longer  to  bow  to  former  restraints, 
and  offered  for  sale  objects  made  from  rhinoceros  horn,  to  meet  a  popular 
demand.  Among  the  objects  produced  were  these  medicine  dolls  which 
evidently  appealed  to  both  Oriental  and  Occidental  customers  (15). 

Some  critics  (2)  contend  that  these  pieces  lack  the  feeling  of  creative 
artistry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  these  delicate  ivory  carvings  have  probably 
served  a  useful  purpose  for  many  a  Chinese  lady. 

Religion  and  sculpture  portrayed  women  in  graceful  dignified  draperies. 
Custom  forbade  the  informative  physical  examination.  Use  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  doll  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  development  in  overcoming  the  barrier 
of  traditional  modesty.  Since  it  was  indelicate  for  the  patient  to  mention 
any  part  of  her  body  to  the  physician,  use  of  the  ivory  figures  would  at 
least  afford  some  inkling  of  the  cause  of  her  infirmity.  Such  a  device 
would,  therefore,  prove  some  slight  advance  in  the  healing  art. 
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WALDO  IRVING  BURNETT,  EARLY  AMERICAN 
HISTOLOGIST 


JEROME  ROY  CORNFIELD  ♦ 

I.  The  Evolution  of  Histology  in  the  United 
States  and  Waldo  Irving  Burnett 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  young  American  medicine 
had  made  important  practical  contributions,  such  as  anesthesia,  Sims’ 
vesicovaginal  fistula  operation,  Gerhardt’s  differentiation  of  typhus  and 
typhoid,  and,  through  the  work  of  Beaumont,  even  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  medical  science. 

In  the  field  of  microscopical  anatomy,  on  the  other  hand,  one  can  point 
to  no  American  contribution  of  significance  during  the  period.  Even  the 
mere  assimilation  of  European  discoveries  and  techniques,  usually  very  ^ 
rapid  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  have  badly  lagged  in  this  field.  We 
are,  therefore,  all  the  more  interested  in  the  few  individuals  who  did 
histological  work  in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  Among  these  few  we 
are  especially  concerned  with  Waldo  Irving  Burnett,  most  active  of  these  p 
early  American  microanatomists.  >= 

In  Burnett’s  famous  monograph  on  the  cell,  he  himself  refers  to  the 
histologists  Drs.  Wyman,  Agassiz,  and  Joseph  Leidy.^  Leidy,  in  1848,  ^ 

contributed  to  the  library  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ^ 
an  article  on  “  Comparative  Structure  of  the  Liver  and  on  Some  Bodies 
in  the  Boa  Constrictor  Resembling  the  Pacchinian  Corpuscles.”  *  At  | 
about  this  time  Leidy  made  his  discovery  of  trichinosis  in  the  pig  and  I 
microscopically  studied  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  intestines.  Leidy  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  taught  in  the  1840’s  a  class  in  microscopical  anatomy.*  j 

*This  article  was  submitted  in  the  1951  Osier  Medal  Contest  of  the  .\merican  Asso-  ! 
ciation  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  It  is  an  M.  D.  thesis  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  j 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  published  here  with  some  editorial  changes.  | 

^  Burnett,  W.  I.,  The  Cell :  Its  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Philosophy,  as  Deduced 
from  Original  Investigation,  to  which  is  added  its  History  and  Criticism.  Transactiotu 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  volume  6,  1853,  pp.  647-832.  i 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  1,  May  1846-May  ! 

1848.  Printed  1848,  Metcalf  and  Co.,  Boston.  List  of  publications  contributed.  ■ 

*  Middleton,  William  Shainline,  Joseph  Leidy,  Scientist.  Annals  of  Medical  History,  i 
5 : 103,  1923.  Leidy  published,  in  1853,  a  translation  of  Gluge’s  “  Atlas  of  Pathological  I 
Histology,”  also  indicative  of  his  interest  in  microscopy.  See  Gluge,  Gottlieb,  Atlas  of  ! 
Pathological  Histology,  Translated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy.  Philadelphia,  Blanchard  and  f 
Lea,  1853. 
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Some  references  to  microscopy  or  microscopical  work  can  be  found  in 
the  periodicals  of  the  1840’s  and  early  1850’s,  but  these  contributions 
generally  stem  from  men  devoted  to  other  subjects  who  chanced  to  do 
some  microscopy  in  the  course  of  their  work.  There  are  noted  some 
references  to  minor  microscopical  work  by  Holmes,  of  literary  fame,* 
and,  indeed,  in  the  very  issue  of  the  American  Medical  Association  T rans- 
actions  containing  Burnett’s  lengthy  treatise  on  the  cell  there  is  reference, 
in  a  preceding  article,  to  some  microscopic  work  on  tumors.  But  in  spite 
of  the  existence  of  an  extensive  European  literature  on  the  micropathology 
of  tumors,  the  bulk  of  this  voluminous  publication  on  neoplasms  is  devoid 
of  attempts  at  microscopic  examination  of  the  material  discussed.* 

Waldo  Irving  Burnett,  the  subject  of  this  study,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  attempt  a  full  assimilation  of  the  European 
literature  on  microscopy  and  histology  and  to  devote  his  energies,  through¬ 
out  a  brief  but  active  life,  to  the  study  of  this  field.  His  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  is  particularly  remarkable  when  one  considers  his  few  pro¬ 
ductive  years. 

Waldo  Irving  Burnett  was  bom  in  Southborough,  Massachusetts,  on 
July  12,  1827,  the  son  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Joel  Burnett.  We  know  little 
about  him  until  the  age  of  16,  at  which  time  he  began  visiting  patients 
with  his  physician  father.  In  March  of  1845  his  father  died,*  and  Burnett 
began  to  teach  school  for  support,  concurrently  studying  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent  of  Worchester.  Burnett  then 
entered  the  Tremont  Medical  School,  graduating,  however,  from  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School.  In  the  meantime  he  had  obtained  a  microscope 
from  a  relative  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Swedish.  He  graduated  from  medical 
school  in  1849  and  thereafter  went  to  Europe  for  four  months,  ill  health 
forcing  his  return.  Subsequent  to  his  return  he  became  “  as  it  were,  a 
pilgrim  in  America.”  ^ 

That  he  acquired  early  in  life  a  scientific  reputation  seems  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fact  that  in  1848  Burnett,  not  yet  titled  doctor,  was  listed 
as  a  member  of  the  .\merican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  2,  p.  251,  Feb.  4, 
1851. 

*  Gross,  S.  D.,  On  the  Results  of  Surgical  Operations  in  Malignant  Diseases.  A.  M.  A. 
Transacfions,  1853,  pp.  155-313. 

*  Communicaltons  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  vol.  7,  1842-48,  p.  217. 

'Medical  Communications  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1860,  vol.  9,  pp.  54- 

56  (Obituary  of  Waldo  Irving  Burnett). 
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ence.®  At  a  second  meeting  on  August  18,  1849,  Burnett,  now  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  doctor’s  degree,  was  secretary  of  the  section  of  zoology.® 

In  1851,  though  but  twenty-four,  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  continued  to  contribute  to  this  body 
until  his  death.  The  esteem  in  which  his  work  was  held  is  shown  in  the 
publication  of  his  reports  at  some  length.^® 

He  is  said  to  have  published  some  sixty  articles  during  his  life,  his 
major  work  being  a  publication  in  the  A.  M.  A.  Transactions  of  1853. 
This  lengthy  essay,  in  reality  a  book  printed  within  the  confines  of  a 
journal,  is  a  compendious  work  summarizing  his  research  on  the  cell.  He 
did,  in  addition,  microscopical  work  on  embryology  and  entomology. 
Burnett  died  from  consumption  on  July  1,  1854,  not  yet  27  years  of  age." 

His  death  was  commented  upon  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  Agassiz,  who  said  of  him  that  “  the 
American  Academy  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  W.  I. 
Burnett.  Burnett,  though  ill  throughout  his  active  life,  was  unceasingly 
active  and  industrious.  Perhaps  the  realization  of  the  necessarily  short 
span  of  his  life  made  him  even  more  eager  to  accomplish  that  which  he 
could  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  one  of  the  few  among  us  who  was 
extensively  conversant  with  the  whole  range  of  foreign  publications  upon 
the  subjects  with  which  he  was  engaged.  Modest,  unpretending,  and  ever 
willing  to  aid  others,  true  and  open  as  a  friend.”  “ 

II.  Histology  of  Waldo  Irving  Burnett 

Waldo  Irving  Burnett  did  not  anticipate  any  startling  theories  or  dis¬ 
coveries.  His  contribution  to  histology  consisted  primarily  in  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  work  of  European  authors  and  in  the  repetition  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  research  (often  including  their  errors)  with  minor 
emendations  and  discoveries.  Such  a  contribution  should,  of  course,  be 
seen  against  the  background  of  contemporary  American  indifference 
towards  the  field,  and  should  not  be  underestimated.  It  should  not  be 

•  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  1st  meet¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  1848.  Printed  Philadelphia,  1849,  p.  146. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  2nd  meet¬ 
ing,  Cambridge,  August,  1849.  Boston,  1850,  p.  261. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  volume  2,  1852,  p.  269. 

349th  meeting,  August  13,  1851. 

"  Obituary  of  W.  I.  Burnett.  Mediccd  Communications  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  vol.  9,  pp.  54-56. 

**  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  3,  May  1852-May, 
1857.  Oct.  10,  1854,  p.  163.  Resolution  by  Prof.  Agassiz. 
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overlooked  that  Burnett  died  before  he  reached  the  age  at  which  most 
scientists  made  their  discoveries. 

The  first  paper  by  Burnett  which  I  am  able  to  trace  was  read  in  1849 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Burnett, 
then  a  recent  medical  school  graduate,  presented  a  discourse  on  the 
morphology  of  cells.  In  this  study  he  proposed  what  he  considered  a  new 
description  of  cell-formation.  He  disputed  the  Schwannian  doctrine  of 
the  formation  of  cells  in  a  cytobastema  and  the  secondary  development  of 
the  cell  itself  around  this  nucleus  by  a  process,  as  it  were,  of  precipitation. 
Burnett  concurred  in  the  doctrine  of  cytoblastema  as  the  medium  of  cell 
formation  but  he  felt  that  the  mechanism  was  other  than  claimed. 

Burnett  describes  the  appearance  of  “  points  ”  within  the  cytoblastema. 
These  points,  vesicular  in  nature,  grow  in  size,  acquiring  a  more  granular 
nature  with  the  increased  size.  Eventually  there  occurs  within  each  of 
these  vesicles  the  condensation  of  a  nucleus.  Allied  with  this  doctrine  is 
that  of  the  essential  similarity  in  matter  of  cell  and  nucleus.  Further 
cell  formation  takes  place,  according  to  this  belief,  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  nucleus  and  endogenous  formation  of  the  cell  in  the  same  manner. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  Burnett’s  acceptance  of  this  thesis  is  the 
explanation  it  affords  for  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  during  cellular 
reproduction.  In  this  same  study  Burnett  also  admitted  the  production 
of  cells  by  fission,  but  this  was  not  stated  as  a  personal  discovery.”  Re¬ 
production  of  cells  by  fission  had  long  been  known  to  occur  in  plants, 
Schleiden  himself  having  admitted  the  reproduction  of  cells  by  division. 
As  early  as  1837  Mohl  had  definitely  stated  the  division  of  the  cell  by 
formation  of  cell  walls.” 

In  his  next  article  Burnett,  in  accepting  the  Ascherson  theory  of  utri¬ 
cular  formation  from  oil  and  albumen,  reverted  in  a  measure  to  the  pre- 
Schwannian  era.  He  postulated  the  formation  of  cells  by  expansion  of 
these  utricles  and  nuclear  precipitation  within  the  utricle.  He  also  stated 
that  these  utricles  could  line  themselves  up  and  form  fibrillated  tissue  or 
could  arise  in  pathological  blastema  and  form  fibrillae.  Burnett  believed 
too  that  muscular  cells  acquired  strength  by  reversion  to  the  utricular 
state,  and  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo  or  the  sperm  cell 
there  was  reversion  of  the  mother  cell  to  the  utricular  state.  This  thesis 

Burnett,  Waldo  I.,  On  Some  New  Points  in  the  Morphology  of  Cells,  Touching  Its 
Analogy  to  That  of  the  Ovum.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  2nd  meeting,  Cambridge,  August,  1849.  Boston,  1850. 

”  Schlumberger,  Hans  G.,  Origins  of  the  Cell  Concept  in  Pathology.  Archives  of 
Pathology,  37  :  396,  1944. 
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was  based  largely  on  Ascherson’s  observation  that  oil  and  albumen  would 
together  form  little  vesicles.  Though  most  scientists  claimed  that  this 
was  as  far  as  these  vesicles  would  progress,  Burnett  fell  back  upon  a  vital 
principle  theory  to  explain  the  further  evolution  of  these  droplets  into 
living  matter.  Burnett  proposed  a  vital  principle  with  which  these  utricles 
were  infused  to  become  living  cells.^® 

This  theory  of  the  formation  and  composition  of  tissues  by  utricles  was 
by  no  means  new.  Raspail  had  long  before  written  on  the  formation  of 
all  tissue  from  utricles,  and  J.  H.  Bennett,  the  great  Scottish  physician, 
believed  as  late  as  1849  that  all  tissue  was  of  utricular  composition.'* 
Burnett  accepted  a  middle  road  between  the  theories  of  these  men  and  the 
Schwannian  cell  doctrine.  That  Burnett  knew  about  Ascherson  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  whether  he  knew  about  Bennett’s  work  is  difficult  to  say, 
for  he  gives  no  references  in  this  paper. 

At  the  same  meeting  he  read  an  abstract  on  the  “  Origin,  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Nature  of  Spermatic  Particles.”  In  this  study  he  speaks  of 
the  epithelial  nature  of  the  testicular  tissue  and  of  its  hyperplasia  during 
puberty.  He  describes  in  some  detail  the  formation  of  sperm  and  com¬ 
pares  the  sperm  to  the  ovum;  the  sperm,  he  states,  is  itself  capable  of 
division,  whereas  the  ovum  requires  the  intercession  of  the  male  for  divi¬ 
sion,  though  it  can  divide  several  times  without  the  aid  of  the  male  par¬ 
ticle.  He  shows  in  this  article  recognition  of  the  manner  of  sperm  forma¬ 
tion  of  spermatocytes.'^ 

The  subject  of  “  spermatology  ”  continued  to  interest  Burnett  and  in 
1851,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  he  reported  on  the  “  Relations  of  Embryology  and  Sperma¬ 
tology  to  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Physiological  Science.”  Burnett 
at  that  time  directed  his  attention  of  what  he  called  ”  spermatology  ” 
towards  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  him,  that  of  ”  vital  force.”  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  microscopist  must  be  impressed  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  “  vital  force.”  Cells,  he  states,  have  a  similar  appearance  through¬ 
out  the  animal  kingdom  and  yet  we  see  the  production  of  diverse  or¬ 
ganisms  from  superficially  similar  cells,  and  must,  therefore,  recognize 

'*  Burnett,  W.  I.,  On  Utricles.  Proceedings  of  the  Amcr.  Ass.  for  the  Adv.  of  Science, 
4th  meeting,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August,  1850.  Washington,  1851,  p.  127. 

'*  Schlumberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  402. 

Burnett,  W.  I.,  On  the  Spermatic  Particles  of  Vertebrata.  Proceedings  of  the  Amer. 
Ass.  for  the  Adv.  of  Science,  4th  meeting,  p.  22. 

See  also:  Burnett,  Waldo  I.,  Researches  Upon  the  Origin,  Mode  of  Development,  and 
Nature  of  the  Spermatic  Particles  among  the  Four  Classes  of  Vertebrated  Animals. 
Memoirs  of  the  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  n.  s.,  vol.  5,  part  1,  1853,  pp.  29-49. 
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the  presence  of  a  modifying  principle,  the  “  vital  force.”  Within  the  sperm 
and  ovum,  according  to  the  concept  of  Burnett,  there  is  embodied  “  the 
idea  ”  of  the  child  to  result,  and,  therefore,  the  child  resembles  the  parents. 
This  “  vital  force  ”  he  conceived  of  as  no  less  rational  than  many  of  the 
physical  forces  recognized  by  all,  such  as  that  of  affinity.^®  (See  below, 
p.  444ff.) 

From  his  intensive  study  of  sperm  Burnett  derives  a  method  of  classi¬ 
fication  of  animals.  He  would  classify  animals  as  far  as  genera  on  the 
basis  of  the  appearance  of  their  sperm,  though  he  admits  the  failure  of 
this  approach  for  further  classification.*® 

Burnett  presented  numerous  other  histological  studies  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Almost  all  of  his  work  in  histology  and  pathology 
is  summarized,  however,  in  the  prize  essay  which  was  to  be,  in  essence, 
the  parting  work  of  his  life. 

This  work,  entitled,  “  The  Cell :  Its  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  begins  with  a  history  of  the  cell  theory.  This  history  is  still 
considered  adequate  for  use  as  reference  by  two  contemporary  authors.*® 
He  follows  this  with  his  theory  of  cell  formation  and  his  opinions  on 
sperm  and  ovum  formation,  both  reported  above. 

Next  he  discusses  in  some  detail  the  formation  of  blood  cells.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Wharton  Jones  nucleated  colored  corpuscles,  as  seen  in  the  lower 
animals,  originated  from  the  chyle-corpuscles;  the  latter  burst  and  the 
nucleus  became  the  colored  corpuscle  in  the  higher  animals. 

Though  Burnett  is  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  erythrocyte  develop¬ 
ment  from  chyle-corpuscles,  he  doesn’t  agree  with  this  hypothesis  of  their 
formation,  at  least  in  higher  animals.  Nucleated  cells  are  not  seen  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  the  adult  to  justify  such  a  belief,  he  writes.  How¬ 
ever,  he  finds  “  corroboration  ”  of  his  theory  of  cell  origin  in  his  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  chyle  (lymphatic)  system.  From  the  small  particles  (appar¬ 
ently  the  fat  particles  in  the  abdominal  lymphatics)  seen  in  the  abdominal 
area  the  chyle-corpuscles  are  formed  during  the  passage  of  the  chyle  up 

**  Burnett,  W.  I.,  Relation  of  Embryology  and  Spermatology  to  Some  of  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Doctrines  of  Physiological  Science.  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Ass.  for  the  Adv. 
of  Science,  6th  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August,  1851.  Washington,  1852,  p.  368. 

Burnett,  W.  I.,  Relations  of  Embryology  and  Spermatology  to  Animal  Classification, 
ibid.,  p.  312. 

”  Baker,  John  R.,  The  Cell  Theory,  A  Restatement,  History,  and  Critique.  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  3rd  series,  89: 123,  1948. 

Krumbhaar,  E.  B.,  Centenary  of  the  Cell  Doctrine.  Annals  of  Medical  History,  3rd 
series,  1 : 437,  1939. 
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the  lymph  stream.  This  is  “  proven  ”  by  the  observation  of  so  many 
more  fully  developed  chyle-corpuscles  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  small 
particles  within  the  abdominal  lymphatics  are,  to  Burnett’s  way  of 
thinking,  the  utricles  from  which  the  chyle-cells  are  formed. 

That  the  erythrocj-te  should  not  be  formed  from  the  chyle-corpuscle  is 
inconceivable  to  him,  but,  though  accepting  the  hypothesis  of  erythrocyte 
formation  around  the  chyle-corpuscle  in  animals  with  a  nucleated  colored 
cell,  he  develops  an  original  theory  of  erythrocyte  formation  in  the  case 
of  animals  such  as  mammalia.  The  granules  of  the  “  multi-nucleated  chyle 
corpuscle  ”  (apparently  he  could  not  differentiate  the  lymphatic  and  neutro¬ 
philic  cells)  serve  as  nidus  for  the  formation  of  the  erythrocyte.  He  states 
that  in  the  embryo  the  method  of  formation  is  different,  but  he  believes 
that  the  erythrocytes  in  the  mammalian  embryo  are  just  provisional  until 
the  mother’s  corpuscles  come  into  the  embryo. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Burnett  here  (and  in  a  report  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science)  disagreed  with  Koel- 
liker’s  statement  of  the  spleen  as  a  blood-destroying  organ.  Koelliker, 
according  to  Burnett,  observed  brownish  bodies  which  he  thought  to  be 
the  blood-destroying  bodies  within  the  spleen,  but  which  Burnett  con¬ 
sidered  simply  accidental  productions,  extravasations  of  blood  into  the 
splenic  parenchyma.  Burnett  noticed  oval  bodies  containing  pigment  on 
some  of  the  small  arteriolae  of  the  spleen  and  took  them  to  be  pigment 
producers.  In  one  of  his  erroneous  generalizations,  Burnett  put  the 
spleen  in  the  class  of  the  ductless  glands,  such  as  thyroid,  thymus,  and 
adrenal,  but  whereas  the  latter  were  active  during  embryonic  life,  the 
former  (the  spleen)  was  active  during  the  adult  life  of  the  animal.*^ 

The  spleen,  Burnett  felt,  was  rather  connected  with  erythrocyte  produc¬ 
tion,  being  the  site  wherein  the  plastic  materials  of  the  blood  were  made 
ready  for  conversion  into  red  cells  and  chyle-corpuscles  formed  and  elimi¬ 
nated  for  the  formation  of  red  cells.  This  is  why,  Burnett  said,  the  spleen 
^wa«  found  in  animals  with  erythrocytes  in  the  blood.** 

Biimett  then  went  on  to  describe  the  “  fixed  tissues  ”  of  the  body,  as 
he  called  the  other  tissues  in  contrast  to  the  “  moving  tissues,”  such  as 
blood.  The  nervous  tissue  he  conceived  of  as  the  “  grand  tissue  ”  among 

“  Bumett,  W.  I.,  On  the  Blood-Corpuscle  Holding  Cells,  and  Their  Relation  to  the 
Spleen.  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Ass.  for  the  Adv.  of  Science,  7th  meeting,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  1853.  New  York,  1856,  p.  224. 

”  Ibid.  The  remainder  of  the  section  of  histology  and  pathology,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  is  taken  from  Burnett’s  essay  on  The  Cell,  printed  as  a  prize  essay  in  the 
A.  M.  A.  Transactions  of  1853. 
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the  fixed  tissues  of  the  body.  His  conception  was  that  of  the  separate 
origin  of  the  ganglion  (cell  body)  and  tubes,  and  he  didn’t  believe  in 
their  connection.  He  thought  of  the  tubes  as  originating  from  a  number 
of  cells  lined  up  one  by  one,  with  the  cells  merging,  the  cells  walls  remain¬ 
ing  as  the  sheath  only,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  becoming  the  nuclei  of 
the  sheath.  The  failure  of  connection  between  ganglion  and  tube  had 
been  confirmed,  he  stated,  by  Prof.  Wyman.  Burnett  knew  of  the  grey 
fibers,  as  described  by  Remak,  but  considered  them  as  being  simply 
fibrous  tissue,  although  he  admitted  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic  nervous 
system.  Apparently  there  was  considerable  confusion  at  that  time  regard¬ 
ing  the  grey  fibers  and  the  sympathetic  system. 

Burnett  next  dealt  with  the  muscle  cells  and  muscular  tissue.  He  felt 
that  one  could  best  study  muscle  action  in  the  lower  animals,  where  the 
pedicle  could  be  seen  to  contract  in  the  radiata  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  of 
the  granules  in  the  pedicle.  He  assumed  that  in  the  higher  animals  muscle 
was  formed  by  the  process  of  lining  up  of  a  number  of  cells,  and,  much 
the  same  as  in  nerve  formation,  subsequent  coalescence.  The  granules, 
physiologically  the  same  as  those  in  the  lower  animals,  then  line  up  to 
form  the  striated  musculature.  The  fiber,  therefore,  and  not  the  fibrilla, 
was  to  be  considered  the  true  unit.  The  cellular  character  of  muscle 
could  be  seen,  he  stated,  when  the  muscle  broke  down,  as  when  boiled  or 
undergoing  pathological  degeneration. 

This  was  an  advance  in  Burnett’s  thought  over  what  he  had  written 
only  three  years  previously.  Then  he  had  spoken  of  muscle  as  being  a 
tissue  which  had  to  retrogress  into  the  utricles  from  which  it  arose  to  be 
effective  in  performing  its  action.**  Now  he  spoke  of  it  as  being  a  cell¬ 
ular  tissue  with  the  loss  of  cell  demarcation  by  coalescence. 

At  this  point  Burnett  also  spoke  of  having  observed  a  type  of  muscle 
rather  elongated  and  narrowed  towards  the  ends.  This  “  celloid  ”  tissue, 
Burnett  wrote,  is  found  in  dermis,  areola,  and  other  tissue,  the  histological 
and  local  peculiarities  having  been  worked  out  by  Koelliker. 

Burnett  next  discussed  fibre-cells  and  fibrous  tissue.  After  beginning 
with  a  historical  survey,  he  pointed  out  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of 
fibers,  yellow  and  white.  The  white  fibers,  he  wrote,  consisted  of  inelastic 
bands  and  often  presented  a  wavy  aspect,  allowing  retraction  and  expan¬ 
sion.  This  was  a  cell  product,  the  cells  becoming  elongated  and  fusing 
together  to  form  this  type  of  connective  tissue.  The  yellow  fibers  were 
long,  smooth  fibers,  curled  upon  one  another  when  extension  was  made. 

**  Burnett,  On  Utricles,  loc.  cit. 
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Though  these  fibers  were  believed  by  some  to  be  of  cell  origin  also, 
Burnett  supposed  that  they  were  rather  of  utricular  origin,  being  fibrillar 
tissue  by  nature  and  formed  by  the  lining  up  and  coalescence  of  utricles. 

He  then  dealt  with  adipose  cells,  saying  that  some  felt  that  adipose  cells 
developed  like  other  cells  and  contained  nuclei.  Schwann  himself  was  an 
adherent  of  this  view.  Burnett  was  of  the  opinion  that  these  cells  did  not. 
as  a  rule,  possess  nuclei,  and  that  others  had  not  really  seen  a  nucleus 
toward  the  wall  as  often  as  they  said.  Occasionally,  he  admitted,  a  nucleus 
might  form  within  the  adipose  tissue  cell  by  the  Ascherson  method  of 
nucleus  formation,  but  this  was  to  be  considered  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Bone  and  cartilage  he  took  up  together,  because  of  their  close  associa¬ 
tion.  Bone,  other  than  membrane  bone,  is  formed  from  cartilage.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  cartilage,  cellular  cartilage,  consisting  of  well-defined 
cells  lying  in  a  semi-solid  punctiform  stroma,  and  fibro-cartilage,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  same  kind  of  cell  within  a  network  of  fibrous  tissue. 

All  cartilage  is  originally  cellular  in  nature.  Some  of  the  cells  then 
condense  into  a  punctiform  stroma,  leaving  groups  of  one  to  three  or  four 
cells  within  this  stroma.  Gradually  the  cell  walls  blend  with  this  stroma 
and  leave  a  cavity  in  which  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  persists.  In  fibro-carti¬ 
lage  this  same  kind  of  cell  lies  within  a  network  of  fibrous  tissue. 

When  bone  is  to  form,  a  liquefaction  of  the  stroma  takes  place,  and 
the  cartilage  cells  line  up  in  parallel  rows,  parallel  also  to  the  long  diameter 
of  the  bone.  Gradually  there  is  the  replacement  of  the  liquefactive  ma¬ 
terial  by  calcareous  salts  and  the  formation  of  the  tj’pical  bony  structure 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  more  developed  bone.  The  cartilage  cells  become  the 
Purkinjean  corpuscles  of  the  bone.  When  these  cartilage  cells  begin  to 
shrink,  radiating  lines  are  seen  running  out  from  one  cartilage  cell  to 
another.  While  there  is  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
lines,  and  while  Schwann  believes  that  they  are  prolongations  of  the  cell 
membrane,  Burnett  believes  that  these  are  actually  canals  for  the  escape  of 
gases  as  the  cells  die. 

Thus  the  process  of  bone  formation  is  essentially  one  of  substitution, 
though  Burnett  admits  that  membranous  bone  can  be  formed  indepen¬ 
dently  of  cartilage.  In  lower  animals  the  cartilage  can  become  ossified 
without  the  formation  of  the  type  of  bone  seen  in  the  higher  animals, 
simply  by  the  deposition  of  “  calcareous  matter  ”  within  the  cartilage. 

Burnett  appears  to  have  based  his  exposition  of  bone  development  on 
the  synthesis  of  numerous  references  as  well  as  on  observation.  His  expo- 
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sition  seems  better  organized  and  more  advanced  than  that  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  work  of  Koelliker.** 

Burnett  discusses  last  the  formation  of  crystalline  lens  tissue,  which 
he  feels  forms  in  the  same  manner  as  muscle  and  nerve  tissue,  by  the  lining 
up  of  cells  and  their  coalescence. 

Not  content  to  discuss  merely  the  histology  of  the  cell,  Burnett  went  on 
to  discuss  cell  function,  the  physiology  of  the  cell. 

The  epithelial  cell  he  describes  as  the  secreting  agent  of  the  animal 
economy.  Nutrition  and  secretion  rest  upon  the  animal  cell  as  their  basis. 
Secretion  is  accomplished,  according  to  his  impression,  by  the  cell-wall; 
the  liver  cell,  for  example,  elaborates  bile  from  plasma  which  has  passed 
through  the  cell  wall  and  is  “  changed  ”  to  bile  by  contact  with  the  nucleus. 
Why  the  different  cells  produce  different  secretions  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  explain. 

As  part  of  the  subject  of  the  function  of  the  epithelial  cell  Burnett  dis¬ 
cusses  the  ciliated  cell,  looking  upon  the  cilia  as  finger-like  protrusions  of 
the  cell-membrane.  He  also  comments  upon  the  tactile  and  prehensile 
cells;  these  contain  a  long  filament  within  the  cell  which  is  thrown  out 
and  winds  around  the  object  to  be  caught.  The  process  here,  as  Burnett 
sees  it,  is  one  of  “  intracellular  cilia  ”  formation.  He  distinguishes  two 
tj’pes  of  prehensile  cells;  one  containing  a  filament  alone,  and  the  other 
tj-pe  possessing  a  stigma  and  a  filament  arising  from  the  stigma.  Bur¬ 
nett’s  careful  approach  is  illustrated  by  this  distinction. 

A  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  Burnett  is  that  of  chyle  and  blood-cell 
function.  In  the  lower  animals  the  chyle  carries  only  nutritive  materials, 
while  oxygen  carriage  is  performed  by  a  separate  and  inherently  crude 
system,  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  higher  vertebrates.  In  the  vertebrates, 
accordingly,  the  circulatory  system  carries  both  food  and  oxygen,  the 
oxygen  transport  being  performed  by  the  colored  corpuscle.  This  is 
proved  by  the  change  in  color  of  the  blood  upon  oxygenation,  a  change 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  constituent  named  haematin. 

The  nervous  tissue  serves  for  the  origination  and  distribution  of  mental 
force,  the  cells  originating,  the  tubes  distributing  this  “  force.”  Little  is 
known,  however,  Burnett  admits,  of  the  mechanism  of  action  by  which 
the  transmission  of  these  nerve  impulses  is  accomplished.  Such  a  com¬ 
plex  phenomenon  as  the  transmission  of  immaterial  images  from  eye  to 
mind  can  be  but  poorly  understood. 

**  Koelliker,  A.,  A  Manual  of  Human  Histology.  Trans,  and  ed.  by  George  Busk  and 
Thomas  Huxley.  London:  Sydenham  Society,  1853.  See  especially  the  Osseous  Tissue, 
vol.  I,  pp.  288-388. 
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In  the  summary  of  his  histology  Burnett  reiterates  the  Schwannian 
credo  of  the  unity  in  all  organization.  The  cell  is  the  ground  upon  which 
simple  matter  and  life  find  their  union.  However,  in  this  summary  of  his 
histological  thought  Burnett  repeats  also  Schwann’s  greatest  of  errors, 
which  was  just  being  overcome  by  Remak  and  Virchow :  the  belief  that 
tissues  are  formed  from  granules  or  utricles  rather  than  from  nucleated 
cells. 

According  to  his  theories,  Burnett  points  out,  there  is  truly  unity,  for 
nucleus  and  cell  are  composed  of  essentially  the  same  material.  Thus, 
among  the  diversity  of  life  we  see  the  unity  of  the  cell.  In  this  unity  amid 
diversity  there  is  that  truth  and  beauty,  says  Burnett,  which  has  been 
prophesied  by  the  highest  philosophy. 

III.  The  Pathology  of  Waldo  Irving  Burnett 

“  In  a  general  way,”  Burnett  wrote  in  his  prize  essay  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  of  1853,  “  it  may  be  stated  that 
pathology  is  but  an  erring  physiology.”  **  We  must  consider  health  and 
disease,  he  felt,  as  a  kind  of  continuum,  for  there  is  no  absolutely  positive 
method  of  establishing  one  as  compared  to  another.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
disease  may  not  even  have  a  material  expression,  and  we  may  refer  to 
diseases  of  this  sort  as  being  functional. 

The  main  difference  between  the  normal  and  pathological  cell,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Burnett,  is  the  lack  of  future  and  ”  determinate  result  ”  of  the 
pathological  cell,  as  compared  with  the  purpose  of  the  normal.  There  is 
about  the  pathological  an  “  absence  of  teleology  ”  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  physiological.  Burnett  divided  the  pathological  into  two  types, 
the  heteromorphous  and  the  homeomorphous.  The  latter  resembles  normal 
tissue  in  appearance  but  has  no  purpose ;  the  former  is  of  most  importance, 
because  so  widely  separated  from  the  normal.  Among  the  heteromorphous 
types  of  pathological  formations  are  cancer,  the  tubercle,  and  pus.  Gluge, 
in  an  Atlas  of  Pathology  translated  into  English  by  Leidy  at  about  this 
time,  employed  a  generally  similar  classification,  but  was  far  less  specific 
in  its  ramification  than  was  Burnett.** 

To  Burnett  the  basis  of  all  physiology  was  nutrition,  by  which  he 
meant  all  types  of  “  decay  and  repair.”  All  tissue  is  constantly  undergoing 
this  simultaneous  decay  and  repair.  Accordingly,  pathology  being  but 
perverted  physiology,  the  seat  of  all  pathology  lies  in  perverted  nutrition. 

“  Burnett,  The  Cell,  loc.  cit.,  p.  762. 

“Gluge,  Gottlieb.  Atlas  of  Pathological  Histology.  Trans,  by  Joseph  Leidy.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1853. 
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This  liad  been  said  by  Virchow  at  about  the  same  time :  “  All  patho¬ 
logical  processes  are  primarily  disturbances  of  nutrition.” 

Burnett  wrote  of  the  plasma  effusing  through  the  wall  of  the  capillary 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  tissue  to  be  repaired,  then  taking  on  the 
characteristics  of  this  tissue.  This  plasmatic  formation  of  utricles,  the 
appropriation  of  this  plasma  by  the  tissue,  and  the  impression  upon  the 
plasma  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tissue,  Burnett  referred  to  as  nutrition; 
all  of  pathology  was  encompassed  within  the  perversions  of  this  normal 
mechanism. 

As  can  be  pictured,  there  were  thus  established  two  classifications 
within  the  realm  of  the  pathological :  one  in  which  the  derangement  was 
within  the  plasma ;  a  second  in  which  the  tissue  did  not  possess  the  proper 
power  to  impress  its  characteristics  upon  the  plasma.  The  power  of  a 
tissue  to  cause  the  formation  of  its  own  type  by  the  plasmatic  utricles  is 
referred  to  as  the  tj'pe-power. 

The  perversion  of  the  plasma  Burnett  considered  to  be  the  cause  of 
what  he  called  heteromorphous  products,  among  which  he  included  cancer, 
pus,  and  tubercle.  Cancer  was  the  result  of  a  plasma  approaching  normal, 
pus  and  tubercle  the  result  of  a  “  lower  ”  plasma.  Even  if  perverted  plasma 
was  utilizable,  the  type-power  of  the  tissue  might  be  modified  by  this 
poorer  plasma,  as  in  an  indolent  ulcer. 

The  second  type  of  pathological  classification,  by  the  same  token,  was 
that  of  perversion  of  type-power.  This  produced  homeomorphous  path¬ 
ological  forms,  such  as  epithelioid  tissue  which,  Burnett  felt,  was  erro¬ 
neously  referred  to  as  cancer.  The  homeomorphous  product,  as  previously 
mentioned,  had  a  histological  resemblance  to  normal  tissue,  but  was  not  a 
true  hypertrophy.  True  hypertrophy  was  produced  by  a  simple  increase 
in  tj^pe-power  rather  than  perversion.  A  decrease  in  type-power  pro¬ 
duced  retrograde  metamorphosis,  or  return  to  the  utricles  from  which 
the  tissue  was  formed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  is  in  essence  somewhat  of  a  synthesis  of 
the  Rokitansky  doctrine  of  dyscrasia  and  the  cellular  pathology  which 
was  to  arise.**  The  heteromorphous  tissue  pathologies  were  essentially 
the  result  of  a  dyscrasia  much  the  same  as  that  which  Rokitansky  had 
proposed  as  the  solution  to  all  the  problems  of  pathology.  The  type-power 

”  Virchow,  quoted  in  E.  H.  Ackerknecht’s  mss.  on  “  Rudolf  Virchow,  Doctor,  States¬ 
man,  Anthropologist,”  p.  95. 

"  Rokitansky  in  Long,  Esmond  R.,  Selected  Readings  in  Pathology,  Charles  Thomas 
Publishing  Co.,  1929,  pp.  254-271. 
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classification  more  closely  resembled  the  cellular  pathology  which  was  to 
be  expressed  more  or  less  definitively  by  Virchow. 

In  his  discussion  of  pathology,  Burnett  includes  inflammation,  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  forerunner  of  heteromorphous  product  formation. 
Stasis  and  congestion  occur,  he  says,  and  then  the  exudation  of  plasma 
and  hyaline  products  into  the  tissues  takes  place.  From  this  the  utricles 
and  granules  are  formed  which  are  heteromorphous. 

He  discusses  in  some  detail  the  heteromorphous  pathological  conditions. 
In  the  most  simple  of  them  the  plasma  cannot  even  give  rise  to  a  “  low  ” 
product.  Such  is  the  effusion  of  a  serous  blister.  In  our  “  ascent  ”  up 
the  ladder  of  the  heteromorphous  we  find  next  that  plasma  which  is  a 
little  more  active  and  can  produce  utricles  but  no  cells.  Such,  for  example, 
is  a  scrofulous  inflammation.  The  utricle,  he  says,  is  the  embryonic  cell, 
but  in  these  conditions  few  cells  are  formed  and  there  is  little  occasion  for 
the  utricles  to  pass  on  to  the  cellular  stage. 

The  highest  of  the  heteromorphous  conditions  are  those  in  which  cells 
are  produced.  But  these  too  have  degrees  of  “  height.”  Nearest  to  the 
utricle  is  the  tubercle  cell.  In  tuberculosis  the  utricles  are  low  in  cell  power 
and  few  cells  are  formed.  Even  once  formed,  many  of  these  “  low  ”  cells 
regress  to  their  utricular  state.  The  tuberculous  plasma  is  the  result  of  a 
tuberculous  dyscrasia,  and  though  its  expression  may  be  local,  the  dys- 
crasia  is  general.  Yet  higher  in  the  heteromorphous  series  is  the  pus  cell. 
This  is  formed  in  the  plasma  effused  because  of  inflammation.  In  the 
highest  forms  of  inflammation  we  see  cells  which  are  true  “  pus-corpus¬ 
cles,”  while  in  lower  forms  we  see  cells  which  are  large  and  round  and 
contain  no  nuclei.  The  highest  product  of  the  heteromorphous.  according 
to  Burnett,  is  cancer.  This  he  regarded  as  “  a  form  of  inflammation,  being 
general  though  having  a  local  appearance.”  It  is  distinguished  from  other 
types  of  heteromorphous  products  by  its  high  degree  of  organization.  It 
has  no  particular  form  or  structure,  though  the  microscopist  can,  with 
experience,  recognize  the  cancer  by  the  lack  of  “  type-peculiarities.” 

Burnett  states  that  cancer  has  an  almost  limitless  power  of  expansion 
due  to  a  capability  for  self-propagation  and  perpetuation.  Yet.  he  says, 
when  the  cancer  is  entirely  removed  the  locality  is  not  any  more  liable  to 
reappearance  than  it  was  previous  to  the  first  invasion.  Malignancy,  is, 
therefore,  due  to  a  high  power  of  cell-reproduction.  “  I  look  upon  the 
subject  of  cancer,”  Burnett  wrote,  “  as  a  histological  product,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  constitutional  dyscrasia,  under  the  form  of  the  highest  patho¬ 
logical  cell  with  which  we  are  acquainted.” 

”  Burnett,  The  Cell,  loc.  cit.,  p.  793. 
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Burnett  then  discusses  the  homeomorphous  cell  products,  deviations 
of  the  type-power  rather  than  of  the  plasma.  He  refers  to  them  as 
q)igeneses. 

First  he  deals  with  the  epithelial  epigeneses,  among  which  are  tumors 
of  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  ovaries,  including  the  dermoids  and 
cystic  disease  of  the  ovary.  Yet  he  believes  that  dermoids  are  actually 
part  of  a  forming  embryo,  for,  as  he  says,  “  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  a  human  being,  or  parts  therefrom,  can  be  formed  without  the  aid 
of  the  fertilizing  fluid  of  the  male,  even  though  the  virgin  aspect  of  the 
sexual  organs  is  often  insisted  upon.” 

He  then  hastily  surveys  the  subject  of  vascular  epigeneses  and  denies 
the  presence  of  muscular  epigeneses,  saying  that  muscle  does  not  even 
regenerate  when  injured,  but  scar  tissue  forms  at  the  site  of  injury. 
Burnett  feels  that  nervous  tissue  likewise  never  regenerates  even  though 
replaced  by  a  tissue  capable  of  exerting  nerve-power.  The  tumors  of 
nerv’ous  tissue,  he  says,  are  fibrous  in  type  rather  than  nervous. 

Burnett  is  of  the  opinion  that  tissues  give  rise  only  to  their  own  types, 
and  he  believes  that  the  report  of  cartilage  being  seen  in  tumors  other 
than  endochondroma  is  wrong  because  it  would  mean  origin  of  cartilage 
from  another  tissue.  Origin  of  one  tissue  from  another  can  no  more 
occur,  than  can  spontaneous  generation,  each  tissue  having  an  individu¬ 
ality  which  precludes  such  an  occurrence. 

As  to  the  osseous  epigeneses,  Burnett  differentiates  simple  calcification 
from  true  osseous  epigeneses.  Among  the  epigeneses  which,  from  his 
previous  descriptions,  would  appear  to  be  benign,  he  includes  the  fibro¬ 
plastic  or  sarcomatous  tumor  as  a  member  of  the  group  of  fibroid  epi¬ 
geneses.  As  the  last  of  the  epigeneses,  he  discusses  the  adipose  epigeneses, 
saying  that  they  are  always  benign  and  when  endangering  life  do  so  only 
because  of  size  and  location  rather  than  malignancy. 

Burnett  admits  the  incomprehensive  nature  of  his  discussion  of  path¬ 
ology,  and  that  he  has  omitted  a  number  (jf  diseases  from  consideration, 
particularly  diseases  of  the  blood. 

He  summarizes  his  pathology  in  the  statement  that  ”  the  part  which 
cells  play  in  pathological  products  is  certainly  very  extensive;  they  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  but  not  the  sole  actors.”  “  Pathology  ”  he 
says  ”  we  have  seen  to  be  not  an  entirely  distinct,  but  only  an  erring, 
fallen  condition  of  physiology  .  .  .  these  pathological  cells  often  have  the 
exact  physical  semblance  of  those  in  health,  but  if  their  imperfection  is  not 


**Ibid.,  p.  805. 
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traceable  in  their  physical  organization,  it  is  manifested  in  their  mean¬ 
ingless  destiny.” 

Burnett  recognized  the  importance  of  cellular  pathology  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  microscopic  study  of  tissue,  but  recognized  too  the  limitations 
of  this  pathological  study,  at  least  as  it  was  done  at  the  time.  He  seems 
to  have  accepted  in  great  measure  the  widespread  dyscrasia  theory  of  the 
time,  but  to  have  modified  it  with  a  theory  of  the  ability  of  the  cell  itself 
or  of  the  tissue  to  become  pathological. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  influence,  if  any,  Burnett  had  on  the  course  of 
American  pathology.  Certainly  his  very  obscurity  would  militate  against 
the  belief  that  he  exerted  any  considerable  influence  on  the  main  stream 
of  pathology.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  his  theories  of  the  pathologi¬ 
cal  in  the  light  of  past  and  modem  thought. 

IV.  The  Philosophy  of  Waldo  Irving  Burnett 

Burnett  chooses  to  discuss  the  “  philosophy  of  the  cell  ”  as  the  con¬ 
cluding  portion  of  his  monograph  on  the  cell;  but  quite  apart  from  the 
formal  exposition  of  his  philosophical  views,  one  cannot  avoid  meeting 
the  philosophy  of  W.  I.  Burnett  throughout  his  works.  There  is  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  pattern  of  his  science  a  philosophical  thread  which  is  far  from 
being  inconspicuous. 

Burnett  was,  first  of  all,  a  vitalist.  To  him  there  existed  an  extraneous, 
indefinable,  vital  force  which  separated  the  domain  of  the  inorganic  from 
the  realm  of  the  organic.  This  vitalist  attitude  he  expressed,  for  example, 
in  his  article  on  the  utricular  theory,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  albumen  and  oil  particles  of  Ascherson  and  the  live, 
organic  utricles  of  his  (Burnett’s)  theory  was  essentially  one  of  vitaliza- 
tion.  He  felt  that  “  vitalization  ”  is  no  more  occult  a  force  than  the  physi¬ 
cal  forces  of  the  physicist.** 

At  the  same  time,  Burnett  believed  strongly  in  a  special  creation,  and 
directed  towards  its  proof  the  facts  which  he  discovered  in  the  course 
of  his  study  of  embryology,  spermatology,  and  parasitology.  Certainly, 
it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  matter,  but  it  seems  as  though  he  entered  the 
field  with  a  preconceived  notion  and  strained  points  to  bolster  scientifically 
his  faith  in  a  special  creation. 

In  the  course  of  his  microscopic  work,  he  studied  parasitology  and,  in 
1850,  wrote  an  article  on  the  relation  of  the  distribution  of  lice  to  the 
different  faunas.  If  the  theories  of  the  appearance  of  animals  by  “  meta- 


“  Ibid.,  pp.  818-819. 


**  Burnett,  On  Utricles,  loc.  cit.,  p.  127. 
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morphotic  changes  ”  were  true,  says  Burnett,  then  similar  animals  should 
have  similar  parasites,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Elach  species  tends  to 
have  its  own  parasites.  Further,  says  Burnett,  if  animals  were  produced 
on  the  basis  of  environment,  what  is  the  explanation  for  the  presence  of 
different  parasites  on  the  same  animal,  in  an  obviously  similar  environ¬ 
ment? 

“  I  think,”  he  writes,  “  that  the  analogous  species  of  animals  of  the 
different  continents  were  created  as  such  and  therefore  have  their  proper 
parasites  instead  of  emanating  from  parent  stocks.”  As  to  man  having  his 
origin  in  the  lower  animals,  he  expounds,  there  is  a  point  against  that  in 
the  fact  that  monkeys  have  different  parasites  from  man.** 

Similarly  he  brings  to  bear  his  entomological  knowledge  to  sustain 
his  belief  in  the  process  of  special  creation  rather  than  “  metamorphotic 
change  ”  as  an  explanation  for  the  multiplicity  of  animal  types. 

He  considers  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  seventeen-year  locusts  appear 
to  be  about  the  same  in  every  appearance,  according  to  recollections.  We 
know,  therefore,  he  states,  that  though  a  number  do  not  survive  there  are 
just  enough  '^urvivors  to  produce  an  equal  number  at  each  appearance. 
Also,  he  points  out,  the  female  has  the  proper  number  of  eggs  to  insure 
the  survival  and  numerical  stability  of  the  species.  To  Waldo  Burnett 
this  is  evidence  incontrovertible  of  the  “  design  in  nature.”  Likewise,  he 
points  out  that  in  some  areas  there  are  crops  of  seventeen-year  locusts 
appearing  in  different  years.  “  Since  we  have  faith  in  their  cycle,”  he 
writes,  “  we  must  also  believe  in  special  local  creations  and  special  crea¬ 
tion  at  different  periods  in  the  same  locality.”  ®* 

We  also  find  his  attitude  toward  special  creation  exemplified  in  an 
article  on  the  relations  of  embryology  and  spermatology  to  animal  classi¬ 
fication.  Burnett  realized  that  in  the  embryology  of  higher  animals  one 
could  see  the  lower  animals  reproduced.  Though  others  had  pointed  this 
out  as  evidence  of  “  metamorphotic  change,”  Burnett  postulated  that  this 
merely  showed  the  tendency  of  “  nature  ”  to  be  retrospective  in  her  works. 
In  the  course  of  creation  there  had  been  a  succession  of  types.  Nature, 
once  having  created  a  simpler  animal,  used  this  form  in  creating  a  higher 
animal.  Thus  one  of  the  prime  proofs  of  evolution  became,  in  Burnett’s 
hands,  evidence  of  special  creation.®* 

“  Burnett,  W.  I.  On  the  Geographical  Relation  of  Lice.  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Ass. 
for  the  Adv.  of  Science,  4th  meeting,  loc.  cil.,  p.  133. 

**  Burnett,  W.  I.  Points  in  the  Economy  of  the  Seventeen-year  Locust.  Ibid.,  6th 
meeting,  loc.  cit.,  p.  307. 

“  Burnett.  W.  I.,  Relation  of  Embryology  and  Spermatology  to  Animal  Classification. 
Ibid.,  p.  312. 
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One  could  point  out  other  evidences  throughout  his  works  of  Burnett’s 
philosophy  and  religious  attitude,  but  the  final  expression  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  beliefs,  as  of  his  scientific  beliefs,  is  found  in  his  prize  essay  on 
the  Cell. 

Having  previously  dealt  with  the  histology  and  pathology  of  the  cell, 
Burnett  feels  the  necessity  of  integrating  these  with  his  religious  attitude, 
and  as  the  third  major  portion  of  his  work  discusses,  in  short,  the  “  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  cell.” 

The  cell,  he  says,  is  the  altar  upon  which  life  and  matter  are  married — 
the  meeting  point  of  the  two  in  nature.  There  are  two  views  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  One  is  the  “  teleological  view  ”  that  all  exists  by  virtue  of  a  pre¬ 
existent  idea  and  that  there  is  an  end  to  everj'thing  and  an  end  in  view  to 
every  existence.  The  second  is  the  “  physical  view  ”  that  organic  life  and 
existence  occur  only  through  the  chance  combination  of  pre-existent 
inorganic  forces. 

To  Burnett  the  second  view  is  totally  untenable.  The  inorganic  may 
indeed  be  a  result  of  simple  chance,  as  the  inorganic  is  simply  in  harmony 
with  nature,  but  the  organic  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  present  but 
also  in  harmony  with  the  future.  This,  he  believes,  cannot  be  simply  the 
result  of  chance.  As  an  example  he  proposes  again  the  observation  that  the 
number  of  animals  of  a  specific  species  remains  essentially  stable.  When 
one  see  the  reproductive  faculties  of  animals  so  “  geared  ”  to  the  liabilities 
of  destruction,  one  cannot  but  believe  in  a  pre-existent  idea  according  to 
which  the  formation  of  animals  occurs.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  idea  prior  to  its  concrete  realization  when  we  see  an 
animal  possess  the  faculties  of  its  father,  for  the  sperm  carries  within  itself 
the  idea  of  the  formation  of  a  certain  type  of  animal.  Within  nature  the 
idea  is  similarly  present  before  creation  of  an  animal. 

He  also  discusses  within  this  section  the  question  of  the  nervous  cells 
as  mediators  of  thought  and  will.  The  cells  connected  with  thought  must 
be  different  in  type  from  all  other  cells.  “  The  capacity  of  these  cells 
which  terminate  in  intellectual  manifestation,”  he  says,  ”  must  belong  to 
them  per  se.”  ** 

Perhaps  we  can  convey  the  thought  of  Burnett  in  a  statement  made 
towards  the  end  of  his  work  on  the  cell,  a  statement  expressive  of  his 
religious  thought  and  of  his  attitude  toward  man  as  a  special  creation  of 
God,  with  a  will  and  soul  peculiar  to  him  alone.  He  writes : 


**  Burnett,  The  Cell.  loc.  cit.,  830. 
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Man’s  nobility  lies  in  his  exclusive  possession  of  a  deeply  mysterious  power, 
inseparably  connected  with,  yet  quite  different  from,  his  consciousness.  A  power 
to  do  or  not  do  as  may  be ;  a  power  which  may  induce  mental  action  in  this  or  that 
direction  without  limit.  .  .  .  This  is  the  will — the  immortal  Psyche — which  the 
innermost  depths  of  our  consciousness  tells  us  holds  no  relation  to  matter,  for  it 
never  grows  weary  or  becomes  borne  down  with  labor,  but  when  the  intellectual 
acts  have  ceased  to  become  distinct,  it  retains  that  freshness  of  action  belonging 
to  its  unearthly  nature.  Physiology  and  psychology  ...  do  not  even  pass  into 
each  other.  By  physiology  we  learn  the  necessary  relations  of  cell  life  and  action 
to  the  conditions  of  the  simple  intellectual  act ;  whereas,  by  psychology,  we  seek  to 
learn  the  ever-varying  changes  of  his  intellectual  act  due  to  the  agency  of  the 
inunortal  will.  Physiology  as  connected  with  cells  would  be  sadly  deficient  did  it 
not  indicate  to  the  humble  student,  as  he  stands  upon  the  confines  of  his  domain, 
the  necessity  of  condition  and  springs  of  action  connected  with  our  mental  life 
which  lie  above  and  beyond  any  mere  conditional,  relations  of  ever-changing, 
decaying  matter.*^ 

We  find  the  expression  of  his  faith  in  a  statement  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1851. 
Having  spoken  in  favor  of  special  creation  he  says : 

In  studies  of  this  kind  we  ultimately  rest  on  the  confines  separating  the  scientific 
from  the  higher  world  of  thought;  and  if  the  mind  is  rejoiced  in  looking  back  upon 
the  realities  of  the  one,  it  has  much  more  reason  to  do  so  in  looking  forward  to 
the  anticipations  of  the  other.  If,  in  pure  science,  we  are  to  have  reasons  and 
demonstration,  and  not  faith,  it  is  here  that  the  latter  takes  our  hand  and  it  is  a 
faith  too,  not  blind,  but  intellectual,  and  which  is  constantly  leading  us  on  to  the 
full  appreciation  of  that  highest  and  most  stable  of  mental  facts,  which  is  the 
existence  of  a  First  Great  Cause,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  by 
special  fiats,  at  different  epochs,  created  all  therein.*® 

V.  The  Importance  of  Burnett 

In  this  necessarily  short  discussion  of  Waldo  Irving  Burnett  we  have 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  his  most  important  work,  his 
work  in  histology  and  pathology,  and  his  general  philosophy.  Yet,  as  the 
preceding  chapters  and  the  bibliography  show,  Burnett  wrote  also  on 
embryology,  entomology,  parasitology,  and  even  on  climatology  in  disease. 

Burnett  was  not  one  of  the  great  among  histologists  such  as  Henle, 
Koelliker,  Hassall  or  Donne.  He  made  no  important  discovery,  and  his 
mistakes  are  multifarious,  even  in  fields  in  which  others  had  previously 
enunciated  the  truth  as  we  believe  it  today.  His  love  for  generalization 

"Burnett,  ibid.,  p.  832. 

"  Burnett,  W.  I.,  Relation  of  Embryology  and  Spermatology  to  Animal  Classification, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  312. 
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often  led  him  into  error  in  the  attempt  to  encompass  too  much  within  a 
single  theory,  and  his  religious  beliefs  no  less  led  him  to  deny  what  his 
scientific  conscience  should  have  led  him  to  accept. 

Yet,  even  his  errors  are  not  without  interest,  and  there  is  a  significance 
about  Burnett  which  should  be  pointed  out. 

Burnett  approached  histological  study  in  an  American  atmosphere  virtu¬ 
ally  void  of  histological  interest  or  achievement.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
American  scientists  had  played  no  role  in  the  progress  of  histology,  and 
the  few  who  employed  the  microscope  for  study  had  done  so  only  on 
occasion  and,  as  a  rule,  in  no  serious  manner.  Burnett,  on  the  other 
hand,  concerned  himself  mainly  with  histology  throughout  his  scientific 
life,  studied  the  European  literature,  and  sought  to  confirm  by  personal 
observation  what  he  read  and  to  discover  the  new.  His  publications  reveal 
the  background  which  he  possessed  and  the  personal  observations  which 
he  made. 

Burnett  thus  became  one  of  the  lonely  precursors  of  an  orientation 
towards  the  laboratory,  an  approach  that  did  not  become  powerful  in 
American  medicine  until  thirty  years  after  his  death.  He  is,  therefore,  an 
important  and  interesting  figure  in  American  medical  and  cultural  his¬ 
tory.  Some  of  his  philosophy  points  towards  the  famous  English  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  and  some  even  more  towards  the  German  influences 
which  were  also  so  conspicuous  in  Emerson. 

Although  Burnett  contributed  no  important  solutions  in  science,  he 
showed  an  amazing  flair  for  relevant  problems,  problems  which  were  to 
become  the  dominant  ones  in  medicine  and  biology.  Thus  he  concentrated 
on  cellular  pathology  as  well  as  on  the  problem  of  evolution  before  the 
appearance  of  the  classic  works  of  V'irchow  and  Darwin. 

In  the  final  evalution  of  Burnett’s  achievement  we  must  consider  too 
the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Ill  from  youth  with  the  ailment  which  was 
to  kill  him,  and  realizing  full  well  the  inevitably  brief  duration  of  his  life, 
he  nevertheless  wrote  some  60  articles  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  27. 
Even  his  own  illness  served  as  a  basis  for  at  least  two  articles,  one  on  “  A 
Consideration  on  a  Change  of  Climate  by  Northern  Invalids  and  on  the 
Climate  of  Aiken,  South  Carolina  ”  and  another  on  “  Considerations  on 
Some  of  the  Relations  of  Climate  to  Tubercular  Disease.”  The  scientific 
spirit  of  Burnett  was  always  active,  even  his  own  misfortunes  and  tribula¬ 
tions  serving  him  as  a  source  of  material  for  research. 

Certainly  Burnett’s  prize  essay  on  the  cell  should  be  given  a  place 
among  the  classics  of  American  histology,  for  this  essay  seems  to  be  the 
first  American  attempt  to  consider  comprehensively  the  cell,  its  physiology 
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and  pathology.  Indeed,  insofar  as  mere  arrangement  is  concerned,  this 
prize  essay  is  more  comprehensive  and  orderly  than  are  even  the  Euro¬ 
pean  treaties  up  to  the  time  of  Virchow’s  Cellular  Pathology. 

Burnett  played  a  role  in  the  growth  of  American  histology  through 
his  numerous  appearances  before  scientific  groups,  through  his  numerous 
writings,  and  through  his  prize  essay  on  the  cell.  The  then  young  science 
of  histology  in  America  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  Waldo 
Irving  Burnett,  for  though  young  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Bur¬ 
nett  had  accomplished  much  and  held  forth  much  promise,  for  future 
contributions.  Devoted,  industrious,  and  active,  Burnett  had  earned  an 
honored  place  among  the  scientists  of  his  time.®* 
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OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE  OF  THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


During  the  Academic  Year,  1951-1952 


1.  Staff 

Richard  H.  Shryock,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  and  Director  of  the  Institute. 

OwsEi  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

John  B.  Blake,  Fellow  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Rashi  Fein,  Fellow  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

R.  Gordon  Gilbert,  Fellow  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Edward  H.  Hume,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Ale.xandre  Koyre,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Science,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosohy  at  L’Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Paris, 
France. 

11.  Courses 

The  following  courses  were  offered  by  the  staff  in  1951-1952: 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin.  First  Quarter. 
Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Larkey.  First  Quarter. 

Origins  of  Modern  Science.  Professor  Koyre.  First  and  Second 
Quarters. 

History  of  Public  Health  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shryock.  Sec¬ 
ond  Quarter. 

History  of  Modern  Science.  Professor  Kory^.  Second  Quarter. 
Seminar  in  Medical  Economics  and  Medical  Care.  Dr.  Shryock. 
Third  Quarter. 

History  of  Pathology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dr.  Temkin.  Third 
Quarter. 

History  of  American  Medicine.  Dr.  Shryock.  Third  and  Fourth 
Quarters. 

History  of  Renaissance  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin.  Fourth  Quarter. 
Problems  of  Chinese  Medicine.  Dr.  Hume.  Fourth  Quarter. 
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III.  Program  in  Medical  History 

The  courses  given  by  Dr.  Temkin  and  by  the  Director,  as  noted  above, 
constituted  the  basic  program.  These  offerings  were  attended  primarily 
by  students  from  the  School  of  Medicine  or  the  School  of  Hygiene ;  but  a 
number  of  others — graduate  students  from  “  Homewood  ”  and  the  Fel¬ 
lows  resident  in  the  Institute — participated  in  several  of  them.  One  course, 
that  in  the  History  of  American  Medicine,  was  planned  for  and  attended 
chiefly  by  pre-medical  undergraduates ;  and  this  will  be  repeated  next  year. 

The  Institute  courses  were  supplemented  as  usual  by  lectures  given  in 
a  number  of  other  institutions,  chiefly  colleges  or  universities — the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Brooklyn  College,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Cornell  University,  Dickinson  College,  Harvard  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  also  at  the  Army  Medical  Library, 

The  lectures  on  general  medical  history’,  as  given  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia  in  1950,^  were  repeated  in  the  fall  of  1951. 
This  series  was  offered  primarily  for  the  first-year  classes  of  the  five 
medical  schools  in  that  city,  and  was  again  attended  by  from  two  to  three 
hundred  persons.  The  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  College,  by 
arrangement  with  the  deans  of  the  several  schools,  has  invited  the  Institute 
to  offer  a  third  series  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

Additional  courses  in  the  Institute  are  planned  for  next  year.  Dr. 
Ludwig  Edelstein,  formerly  of  the  Institute  staff,  has  returned  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  as  Professor  of  Humanistic  Studies,  and  will 
again  offer  work  in  the  history  of  Greek  medicine.  We  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  welcome  Dr.  Edelstein  back  to  the  Institute.® 

Beginning  next  year,  also,  interrelated  courses  in  the  History  of  Public 
Health,  Medical  Care,  and  Medical  Economics  will  be  given  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  by  Dr.  Wing,  Dr.  Sanders,  and  the  Director.  These  will  be  offered 
jointly  by  the  Institute  and  the  School  of  Hygiene,  and  will  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  of  that  School. 

IV.  Relations  with  Other  Departments  and  Schools 

As  implied  in  the  preceding  section,  the  Institute  is  cooperating  with 
other  departments  in  joint  appointments  of  staff  and  in  joint  offerings. 
It  also  offers  one  or  more  courses  each  year  in  the  History  Department 

^Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  XXV  (Nov.-Dee.,  1951),  586. 

*  Dr.  Edelstein  has  been  invited  to  lecture  next  year  at  Oxford  University  on  the  history 
of  classical  science.  It  is  therefore  not  yet  clear  whether  he  will  renew  his  courses  at 
the  Institute  in  1952  or  1953. 
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on  the  Homewood  campus  (Graduate  School),  and  will  shortly  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  return  with  courses  by  Dr.  Edelstein  of  the  Homewood  faculty. 
Informal  contacts  are  also  maintained;  for  example,  the  staff  hopes  to 
participate  next  year  in  faculty  seminars  at  Homewood  on  “  the  philosophy 
of  science.” 

Such  associations  are  encouraged,  since  the  Institute  wishes  to  cooperate 
with  all  groups  which  are  concerned  with  the  history,  sociology,  and 
philosophy  of  the  sciences.  Discussion  of  means  of  cooperating  in  these 
fields  is  provided  for  in  a  Committee  on  the  History  of  Science  in  the 
University.  The  Institute  also  wishes  to  serve,  as  far  as  is  feasible,  as  an 
interdisciplinary  agency  within  the  University,  in  view  of  its  associations 
with  both  the  medical  and  the  philosophic  faculties. 

V.  Medical  History  in  Other  Institutions 

Although  the  Institute  values  the  opportunity  to  give  the  lectures  for 
the  Philadelphia  schools,  as  noted  above,  the  staff  feels  that  it  w'ere  best 
in  the  long  run  for  each  school  to  provide  its  own  program  in  medical 
history.  Ideally,  a  program  would  be  directed  by  a  full-time  professor — 
as  is  now  the  case  in  at  least  five  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  But  since  most  institutions  can  provide  only  a  part-time  lecturer, 
it  is  important  that  such  a  lecturer  secure  some  serious  training  in  medical 
history.  The  Institute  will  therefore  always  welcome  any  professors  or 
lecturers  who  wish  to  spend  even  a  minimum  time  in  informal  residence 
with  this  end  in  view. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  medical  history  elsewhere, 
meantime,  the  Bulletin  has  published  within  the  Transactions  of  the 
•American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  a  formal  statement  on 
the  teacliing  of  the  subject.*  This  statement,  which  grew  out  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Association’s  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Medical  History 
held  at  the  Institute  on  December  1,  1950,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  lago 
Galdston,  Dr.  Temkin,  and  Dr.  Shryock;  and  has  been  circulated  by 
the  .\ssociation. 

VI.  History  of  Science 

As  anticipated.  Professor  Koyre  served  as  Visiting  Lecturer  during 
the  first  semester,  1951-1952.  Dr.  Koyre  gave  courses  at  the  Institute 
and  on  the  Homewood  campus,  and  also  lectured  by  request  in  the  Physics 
Department.  He  has  accepted  reappointment,  jointly  by  the  Institute  and 
by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  for  the  first  semester  of  1952-1953. 

*  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  XXV,  571  ff.;  587. 
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VII.  Fellowships 

As  previously  announced,*  Messrs.  John  B.  Blake,  R.  Gordon  Gilbert, 
and  Rashi  Fein  were  in  residence  as  Institute  Fellows  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Also  in  residence,  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  Institute, 
was  Mr.  William  B.  Walker,  who  next  year  will  be  resident  in  the 
Department  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Edward  Lurie,  of  Northwestern  University,  has  been  appointed 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  Fellow  at  the  Institute  for  the  fall 
semester  of  1952-1953;  and  Mr.  John  M.  Hirschfield,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  an  Institute  fellowship  for  that  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Mr.  Lurie  is  preparing  a  study  of  Agassiz;  and  Mr.  Hirsch¬ 
field  will  give  primary  attention  to  the  history  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Science. 

Vlil.  Other  Staff  Members:  Visitors  in  Residence 

Through  the  first  semester  Dr.  Heinrich  Buess,  Privat  Docent  in 
medical  history  at  the  University  of  Basle,  was  in  residence  as  a  visiting 
scholar. 

Mrs.  Janet  Koudelka  continued  to  serve  as  Assistant  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Durling  as  Research  Assistant  to  the 
Director.  During  the  spring  of  1952,  Dr.  Phyllis  A.  Richmond  also  served 
in  this  capacity. 

IX.  Activities  of  the  Staff 

Dr.  Temkin  continued  to  serve  as  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  by  University  appointment;  and  also  as  Editor  of 
the  .American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  In  January,  he 
gave  a  Sigma  Xi  lecture  at  Cornell  University  on  “  Infection :  An  His¬ 
torical  Analysis”;  and  contributed  a  paper  on  Paracelsus  to  the  New 
England  Conference  on  Renaissance  Studies  which  met  at  Harvard 
in  May. 

Dr.  Larkey  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Library 
Associations,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  June,  1952,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Library 
Association  at  Lake  Placid,  Dr.  Larkey  read  a  paper  on  ”  The  Welch 
Medical  Library  Indexing  Project.” 

Dr.  Koyre,  while  teaching  at  the  Institute,  gave  a  number  of  lectures 
elsewhere.  In  October,  he  presented  a  paper  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  on  “The  Origin  of  the  Theory  of  Universal  Gravitation”; 


*  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  XXV,  587. 
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he  spoke  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  November,  on  “  Galileo  and 
the  Origins  of  Classical  Dynamics  ” ;  in  December,  he  discussed  “  The 
Influence  of  Philosophy  on  the  Development  of  Science”  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Unity  of  Science,  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  Boston ;  and  he  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Birth  of  Precision : 
the  Determination  of  G”  in  January,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  Shryock  was  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Group 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Library.  He  also  served  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  .American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors  and  Lecturers.  At  the  latter’s  Conference  at  Nice  in 
September,  he  sf>oke  on  American  academic  institutions.  As  President 
of  the  .American  Association  of  University  Professors,  he  gave  an  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  in  Philadelphia  on  ‘‘  The  .Academic 
Profession  in  the  United  States.” 

Dr.  Buess  and  Mr.  Blake  participated  in  the  course  on  The  History 
of  Public  Health  in  the  United  States,  and  both  gave  papers  before 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club.  Mr.  Gilbert  presented  a  paper 
before  the  Historical  Seminar  of  the  History  Department;  and  Mr.  Fein 
led  discussions  in  the  class  on  Medical  Economics. 

X.  Publications 

Volume  XXV  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Nov.-Dee.  issue  of  1951.  It  contained  v-f-  607  pages  and 
30  illustrations.  The  Agreement  between  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  the  .American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  regarding  the 
Bulletin,  as  renewed  in  the  fall  of  1951,  operates  until  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1952 ;  and  volume  XXVI  is  in  course  of  publication.  The 
Association,  at  its  Kansas  City  meetings  in  May,  approved  a  revised 
Agreement — since  then  also  approved  by  the  University — which  will  go 
into  effect  January  1,  1953.  This  revised  Agreement  can  be  terminated 
by  either  party  at  the  end  of  any  year,  if  due  notice  is  given  by  October  1 
of  that  year.  Under  this  arrangement  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  renegotiate  an  agreement  each  fall. 

XL  Exhibits 
William  Stewart  Halsted 

In  connection  with  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  the  birth  of  Dr. 
William  S.  Halsted  on  February  6  to  9,  1952,  the  Welch  Medical  Library 
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arranged  an  extensive  exhibit  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dr.  Halsted  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  The  exhibit 
contained  biographical  works  on  Dr.  Halsted,  letters  and  manuscripts, 
photographs,  and  the  original  publications  of  his  most  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  surgery,  including  the  operation  for  hernia,  for  cancer  of  the 
breast,  and  for  goiter.  Along  with  the  articles  were  Dr.  Halsted’s  own 
research  notes  and  the  original  drawings  by  Max  Brodel. 

XII.  Collections  and  Gifts 

During  the  year  the  collections  of  the  Institute  were  increased  as 
follows : 


Books 

183 

Portraits 

15 

Pictures 

11 

Objects 

1 

We  are  indebted  for  gifts  of  books  to  Mr.  George  F.  Kearney,  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Hume,  Dr.  Ivolino  de  Vasconcellos,  and  Dr.  Jose  Lopez 
Sanchez;  and  for  pictures  and  other  materials  to  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Schramm,  Dr.  George  Corner,  Dr.  Henry  Sigerist,  Dr.  E.  W.  Gudger, 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume,  Dr.  J.  Scott  Willock,  Miss  Frieda  C.  Thies,  and 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

XIII.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  January  7,  1952;  when  the 
following  papers  were  read :  Heinrich  Buess,  on  “  The  Status  of  Medi¬ 
cal  History  in  Switzerland”;  A.  Earl  Walker,  Professor  of  Neurological 
Surgery,  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine,  on  “  Early  American 
Cranial  Surgery  ” ;  and  John  B.  Blake,  on  “  The  Medical  Profession 
and  Public  Health  in  Colonial  Boston.” 

At  the  spring  meeting,  April  16,  papers  were  read  by  Richard  S.  Ross, 
Assistant  in  Medicine,  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine,  on  “John 
Davy,  Physician,  Brother  of  Sir  Humphrey  ” ;  and  by  Chauncey  D.  Leake, 
Vice  President,  University  of  Texas,  on  “The  Old  Egyptian  Medical 
Papyri,  Especially  the  Hearst  Papyrus.” 

It  is  planned  to  hold  more  frequent  meetings  of  the  Club  next  year, 
at  which  members  of  the  medical  staff  will  be  invited  to  present  papers 
relating  to  their  respective  fields.  It  was  the  original  function  of  the  Club 
to  provide  opportunities  of  this  nature. 

Richard  Harrison  Shryock. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  REPORTS 

ITALIAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

This  year’s  convention  of  the  Italian  Society  was  held  at  Bologna  on  26  and  27 
April,  1952,  and  it  was  a  meeting  of  a  very  special  kind,  as  it  was  called  primarily 
to  honor  Dr,  Jerome  P.  Webster  of  New  York  and  his  co-worker,  Martha  Teach 
Gnudi,  for  their  monumental  work,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Gaspare  Tagliacozsi, 
Surgeon  of  Bologna.  Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Webster,  following  the  trail  of  Taglia- 
cozzi,  came  to  Bologna,  searching  for  archive  materials  on  the  life  of  the  great 
Bolognese  surgeon.  He  looked  for  somebody  to  help  him  in  this  work  and  found 
a  young  American  student,  Martha  Teach,  who  was  just  getting  her  Ph.  D.  at  the 
University  of  Bologna.  A  close  cooperation  ensued,  and  the  result  was  a  great 
book,  profound  in  scholarship  and  presented  in  exquisite  taste.  The  University  of 
Bologna  was  anxious  to  show  its  appreciation  of  such  an  important  contribution 
to  its  own  history,  and  decided  to  confer  the  doctorate  in  medicine  and  surgery 
honoris  causa  upon  Dr.  Webster.  And  since  Dr.  Webster,  besides  being  a  brilliant 
historian,  is  one  of  our  leading  plastic  surgeons,  the  Italian  Society  of  Plastic 
Surgery  joined  forces  with  the  historical  society,  and  the  first  day  of  the  convention 
centered  around  Dr.  Webster  and  his  co-worker. 

The  conferring  of  the  degree  was  a  very  dignified  and  colorful  ceremony.  It  was 
held  in  the  Archiginnasio,  seat  of  the  University  until  the  days  of  Napoleon,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  another  building.  It  was  the  first  time  since  Napoleon  that  a 
graduation  took  place  in  this  building.  Fortunately  the  Great  Hall  and  the  rooms 
of  the  Library  were  still  intact,  while  other  parts  of  the  venerable  old  structure  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  bomb  during  the  last  war.  Unfortunately  the  beautiful 
Anatomy,  so  well  known  to  all  historians  of  medicine,  was  hit  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  But  good  luck  had  it  that  no  fire  broke  out,  so  that  wooden 
fragments  of  the  statues  of  famous  anatomists  of  the  past  and  of  the  beautiful  panels 
were  still  preserved.  A  whole  team  of  skilled  wood  carvers  is  now  at  work,  putting 
pieces  together  and  filling  the  gaps,  so  that  a  few  years  from  now  the  old  Anatomy 
will  be  restored.  It  was  sad  to  hear  that  the  restored  statues  would  be  made 
removable  so  that  they  could  be  brought  to  safety  in  the  event  of  another  war. 

The  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Prof.  G.  G.  Forni,  presented  Dr.  Webster  for 
the  degree  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Rector  Magnificus,  the  philosopher 
F.  Battaglia.  Both  had  warm  words  of  praise  for  Dr.  Webster’s  achievements  in 
his  dual  field  of  surgery  and  history.  Bologna  has  the  most  colorful  academic  gown 
I  have  ever  seen,  with  lace  and  ermine,  and  when  Dr.  Webster,  dressed  in  this 
gown,  with  his  noble  head,  visibly  moved,  rose  for  the  response,  he  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  upon  his  audience.  He  did  not  come  with  empty  hands,  but  pre¬ 
sented  the  University  with  one  of  three  existing  copies  of  his  book,  printed  on 
special  paper  with  wide  margins  and  red  initials,  and  superbly  bound  in  green 
leather  with  the  seal  of  the  University  imprinted  on  it,  the  masterpiece  of  a  Modena 
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bookbinder.  Surgical  instruments  of  Tagliacozzi  are  still  preserved,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  presented  Dr.  Webster  with  a  set  of  duplicates  especially  made  for  the 
purpose. 

Martha  Teach  Gnudi  was  awarded  the  Great  Medal  of  the  University,  an  honor 
rarely  bestowed  upon  foreigners,  and  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Italian 
Society.  Speaking  perfect  Italian,  she  not  only  gave  an  excellent  address  in  her 
own  name,  but  was  also  the  ideal  interpreter  for  Dr.  Webster.  A  lunch  followed 
the  convocation,  offered  by  the  University,  and  it  became  a  regular  demonstration 
of  Italo-American  friendship.  I  brought  my  toast  to  two  universities,  one  very  old 
and  one  very  young,  to  the  University  of  Bologna,  our  host,  and  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Webster’s  alma  mater.  He  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
in  1914,  and  it  was  in  the  school  of  Halsted  that  he,  like  so  many  other  young 
Americans,  received  his  initial  training  and  became  the  great  surgeon  who  later 
carried  on  his  work  at  Columbia.  And  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Randall  Webster,  is 
not  only  the  daughter  of  a  former  trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins,  but  was  herself  for 
many  years  head  of  the  medical  social  service  department  of  the  Harriet  Lane 
Home. 

In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Webster  first  gave  a  paper  on  a  16th  century  portrait 
believed  to  be  Tagliacozzi,  but  which  he  found  to  represent  somebody  else.  Mrs. 
Gnudi  presented  a  report  on  Tagliacozzi,  and  the  highlight  of  the  afternoon  was 
reached  when  Dr.  Webster  gave  a  one-hour  presentation  of  ‘  Tagliacozzi’s  art  as 
practised  today,’  during  which  he  showed  superb  colored  lantern  slides  of  patients 
he  had  operated  on.  This  demonstrated  the  enormous  progress  that  surgery  had 
achieved  in  the  past  centuries,  and  also  what  a  great  surgeon  and  real  artist  Dr. 
Webster  is.  His  lecture  was  interpreted  by  one  of  Italy’s  great  plastic  surgeons 
who  received  some  of  his  training  in  the  States,  Prof.  Rosselli  G.  Sanvenero. 
A  few  other  papers,  all  devoted  to  Tagliacozzi  and  the  history  of  plastic  surgery, 
concluded  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  members  met  for  a  banquet.  As 
everyone  knows,  Italian  cuisine  is  very  good,  but  Bologna’s  is  superlative,  and  the 
hospitality  extended  to  all  members  of  the  convention  by  the  University,  by  the 
officers  of  the  Italian  Society,  by  Prof.  V.  Busacchi,  who  is  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  and  by  the  three  lecturers  on  the  subject,  A.  Gallassi,  L.  Munster, 
and  E.  Simili,  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  Needless  to  say  that  Professor  A. 
Castiglioni  attended  the  meeting  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  it. 

An  event  like  the  conferring  of  a  degree  on  Dr.  Webster,  in  a  country  with  all 
the  traditions  of  Italy,  obviously  called  for  a  poem,  and  a  poem  indeed  was  read 
at  the  banquet,  the  work  of  Prof.  A.  Alberti  of  the  University  of  Rome,  who  is 
also  an  Italian  Senator.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  reproducing  it  here.  Since 
it  deals  with  an  American  surgeon  it  should  be  recorded  somewhere  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  of  medical  history.  I  tried  to  translate  it  into  English  Sapphic  verse,  but.  alas, 
soon  gave  up. 

HIERONYMO  WEBSTER 

PRAECLARO  VULNERUM  MEDICO 
QUI  PERINSIGNIS  GASPARIS  TAGLIACOTII 
MIRABILEM  VERI  PERSPICIENTIAM 
MAGNIFICE  ILLUSTRANDO  FIRM.WIT 
MARTHA  TEACH-GNUDI  SAPIENTER  ADIUVANTE 
MAGNA  HOMINUM  L.\US 
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CARMEN 

Pervetus  Bononia  docta,  salve ! 
luris  hie  lumen  docuit  superbe, 
nuper  excelsi  tonuit  poetae 

vox  generosa 

Tot  tuis  ante  egregiis  colendis 
picta  sit  tibi  tabula  haec  perennem 
excitatura  omnibus  aeque  magnum 

Gaspari  honorem. 

Qua  bono  risu  aspiciens  videris 
Caspar,  hunc  V'irum  quern  America  misit 
hue  magistri  ad  ingen  ium  excolendum 
perspicientis. 

Nempe  nunc  gaudes  Studium  quod  urbis 
filios  inter  capiat  merentes 
hunc  Tuum  qui  constituit  triumphum 
per  bene  libro 

quern  tibi,  Bononia  docta,  donat, 
ut  priores  discipuli,  benigne 
nomina  arete  ubi  Italiae  potenter 

atque  Americae 

pacis  omine  associantur  aequae 
faustioris  et  rationis  aevi, 
quo  quidem  laudem  ab  Italis  merebit 
Editor  Hoepli. 

Tu  sagax,  Webster,  egregie  figuram 
pristinam  arte  corporibus  redonas 
quot  virorum  terribilis,  cruenta 

soi  s  maculavit. 

Civium,  eheu!  certamina  hostiumque 
bella,  fortunae  aspera  tela  saepe 
turpiter  foedant  homines  misellos. 

Perge  benignus 

in  malis  saevis  miseris  mederi. 

Plaudet  almus  discipulo  Magister 
Qui,  liceret  si,  patriae  serenum 

orbi  et  ubique 

os  stupenda  reddere  vellet  arte. 

Ntmc  gradum  insignem  a  Studio  merenti 
in  decus  magnum  Tibi  corde  latum 
accipe  laetus. 
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The  following  day,  27  April,  began  with  a  memorial  paper  presented  by  Prof. 
Busacchi  on  the  personality  and  work  of  Gaetano  Salvioli,  a  Bologna  professor 
born  one  hundred  years  ago,  who  undoubtedly  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  pneu¬ 
mococcus.  Thereafter,  we  retired  to  a  smaller  room  and  had  34  ten-minute  papers 
on  the  program  with  five  minutes’  time  for  discussion.  The  program,  however,  was 
not  so  formidable  as  it  looked,  as  several  speakers  did  not  appear.  The  papers 
were  short,  and  I  must  say  that  the  general  standard  was  very  high.  A  great  deal 
of  new’  material  was  presented  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  transactions  of  the 
meeting  will  be  published  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Prof.  Andrea  Corsini,  who 
is  President  of  the  Italian  Society,  could  not  come  for  reasons  of  health,  and  his 
absence  was  universally  regretted.  Prof.  Luigi  Belloni  of  Milan,  was,  as  ever, 
the  ideal  Secretary. 

Henry  E.  Sicerist. 


DR.  MUNTNER  TO  VISIT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Dr.  Suessmann  Muntner,  author  of  the  article  on  “  The  Antiquity  of  Asaph 
the  Physician”  (Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  25:  101-131,  1951)  and  of  books  reviewed  else¬ 
where  in  this  number  (pp.  491-494),  is  expectetl  as  a  visitor  in  the  United  States 
some  time  this  fall.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  and  some  additional  remarks  on 
Dr.  Muntner’s  work  might,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  at 
this  time. 

Dr.  Muntner,  now  54  years  old,  in  1925  received  his  M.  D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  In  1933,  he  settled  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  then 
Palestine,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  its 
history.  In  1926  he  published  his  “Ueber  Luftbefeuchtung  ”  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  at  Berlin  University,  and  in  the  same  year  his  “  Ge- 
schichte  der  Leibesuebungen  bei  den  Juden  ”  appeared  in  Vienna.  In  1938,  the 
author  completed  and  translated  into  Hebrew  “The  World  of  Prayer  ”  which  he 
had  written  originally  in  German  in  1929-31. 

Dr.  Muntner  had  become  interested  in  Hebrew  at  the  age  of  18,  and  began 
studying  it,  apparently  mastering  it  within  a  relatively  short  time.  In  his  private 
correspondence  with  the  present  writer  in  1946-47,  Dr.  Muntner  speaks  of  a 
Hebrew  Medical  Lexicon  (or  Dictionary)  about  to  be  published.  This  is  to  con¬ 
tain  all  terms  appertaining  to  medicine  and  its  related  sciences,  from  the  Bible, 
Mishna,  Talmudim,  and  post-Talmudic  literatures.  Of  these  he  has  already  indexed 
80,000  words.  According  to  the  latest  information  Dr.  Muntner  gave  me  upon 
my  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  May  1951,  he  hopes  to  publish  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
E.  Simon  of  Paris  an  abridged  two-volume  etlition  of  this  Lexicon  in  approxi¬ 
mately  one  year.  It  is  to  appear  in  Hebrew-Latin-French  and  French-Hebrew- 
Latin.  The  original  plan  was  to  include  the  English  equivalent  as  well.  Whether 
this  broader  and  more  useful  plan  will  materialize  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
any  event,  the  forthcoming  of  this  Lexicon  ought  to  be  eagerly  awaited  by  all  those 
interested  in  Hebrew  medical  terminology,  particularly  for  the  following  reason: 

As  a  keen  and  discriminating  philologist.  Dr.  Muntner  opposes  neologisms  in 
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Hebrew  scientific,  including  medical,  nomenclature.  While  on  the  one  hand  he 
is  a  purist  in  that  he  insists  on  exploiting  every  term  already  existing  anywhere 
in  the  old  medical  Hebrew  literature,  he  nevertheless  welcomes  the  adoption  and 
adaptation  of  any  word  that  is  commonly  accepted  in  the  imiversal  medical  litera¬ 
ture.  Such  good  philologic  approach  almost  insures  the  validity  and  acceptability 
of  any  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

In  April  1947,  the  Palestine  Society  for  Medical  History  was  established,  of 

which  Dr.  Muntner  has  been  one  of  the  chief  architects  and  founders.  (A 

brief  report  of  the  Society’s  birth  appeared  in  the  October  4,  1947,  issue  of  the 
J.A.M.A.)  At  present  Dr.  Muntner  is  an  active  and  leading  member  of  the 
Vaad  Halashon — Language  Committee — of  Israel;  he  is  scientific  secretary  of  the 
Israeli  Society  for  Medical  History;  he  is  also  corresponding  member  of  the 
International  Academy  of  the  History  of  Science  in  Paris. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  one  of  Dr,  Muntner’s  letters  to  me,  dated 

August  3,  1947,  it  reads:  .  .  as  for  me,  I  am  about  to  quit  this  field  [of  the 

history  of  medicine — M.  E.]  which  has  consumed  my  strength  for  over  20  years, 
and  have  become  a  ‘  convert,’  namely,  devote  my  entire  energy  to  medical  study 
as  such,  as  I  used  to  do  many  years  ago.  I  do  not  intend  to  embark  upon  any 
new  work  in  the  history  of  medicine,  at  least  not  work  of  any  magnitude.  .  . 

We  do  not  dare  to  challenge  Dr.  Muntner’s  decision,  but  must  add  that  allowing 
no  new  work,  there  are  still  many  unpublished  volumes  of  old  manuscripts  of  his, 
that  he  owes  us,  and  secondly,  are  we  not  justified  from  his  record  to  apply  to  him 
the  suspicious  quotation  which  must  be  familiar  to  him :  “  Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  ” 

Mordecai  B.  Etziony 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting:  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  10,  11,  and  12,  1952 

According  to  information  received  from  the  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  (Professor  Linden  F.  Edwards,  Department  of  Anatomy,  Hamilton  Hall, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio),  plans  for  the  meeting  are  well 
under  w'ay.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  an  outline  program  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  See  also  the  previous  announcement  in  the  July-August  number, 
p.  387. 


NATIONAL  NEWS 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  will  hold  the  first  meeting  of  the 
academic  year  1952-53  on  October  23,  1952,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institute  of 
the  History  of  Medicine.  The  program  foresees  the  following  addresses: 

Benjamin  Pasamanick:  “  Henry  Acland  and  the  Epidemiology  of  Cholera” 
Ludwig  Edelstein :  “  The  Development  of  Greek  Medical  Ethics  ” 

Medical  Library  Association 

The  Medical  Library  Association  has  made  plans  for  cooperating  with  the 
First  International  Congress  for  Medical  Librarians  to  be  held  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  July  20-25,  1953.  Mr.  W.  R.  LeFanu  is  chairman.  Address:  c/o  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  Keppel  Street,  London,  W.  C.  1. 

The  Midwest  Regional  Group  of  the  Medical  Library  Association  will  hold  its 
fall  meeting  at  the  Lilly  Research  Laboratories,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  October 
17-18,  1952,  with  the  first  meeting  scheduled  for  3:15  p.  m. 

Philadelphia 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia  again  announces  a  course  on  medical  history  to  be  presented  to  the 
students  of  the  medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia.  The  course  will  consist  of  six 
lectures  given  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock  and  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin  at  the  Hall  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  Monday  evenings,  7-8  p.  m.,  and  will  include  the  following 
topics:  The  meaning  and  values  of  medical  history  (Oct.  20),  Greek  medicine  (Oct 
27),  Renaissance  medicine  (Nov.  3),  17th  and  18th  century  medicine  (Nov.  10), 
19th  and  20th  century  medicine  (Nov.  17),  Social  aspects  of  medical  history 
(Nov.  24). 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Walter  Artei.t.  Einfiihrung  in  die  Medizinhistorik,  ihr  IVesen,  ihre  Arbeits- 
weise  und  ihre  Hiljsmittel.  Stuttgart :  Ferdinand  Enke,  1949.  viii  +  240  pp. 
D.  M.  17. 

There  is  no  lack  of  general  works  on  historical  methodology.  But  a  detailed 
textbook  of  the  methods  of  medical  history  has  so  far  been  missing.  This  gap 
has  now  been  filled  by  the  present  introduction  into  medical  historiography  by  Dr. 
Walter  Artelt,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Frankfurt  am  Main  in 
Western  Germany.  Though  the  book  envisages  the  German  reader,  it  contains 
enough  general  information  to  make  it  a  valuable  guide  to  the  student  in  any 
country. 

The  subject  of  medical  history,  as  Artelt  remarks  (p.  v),  is  medical,  but  its 
methods  are  those  of  the  historian  and  philologist.  Hence  he  discusses  the  main 
topics  usually  to  be  found  in  textbooks  of  historical  methodology,  but  adapts  them 
to  the  specific  problems  of  medical  history.  The  first  section  elucidates  the  concept 
of  a  historical  “  source,”  while  the  second  section  is  devoted  to  “  heuristics,”  i.  e. 
the  art  of  finding  source  material.  Artelt  rightly  points  out  that  literary  docu¬ 
ments,  printed  or  in  manuscript  form,  do  not  represent  the  only  source  material 
for  the  medical  historian  who,  in  addition,  has  to  rely  on  pictures,  architectural 
works,  utensils  and  instruments,  human  remains,  and  oral  tradition.  The  third 
section  deals  w'ith  “  criticism  and  interpretation.”  Artelt  distinguishes  between 
critical  examination  and  critical  evaluation  of  a  source.  Critical  examination 
includes  the  question  as  to  author,  time,  and  place  of  origin  of  a  source,  its  original 
form  (if  the  source  has  come  down  to  us  incomplete  or  corrupt),  and  its  depend¬ 
ence  on  other  sources.  Critical  evaluation,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  establish  the 
historical  facts  to  which  the  source  bears  direct  evidence  (e.  g.  a  trephined  skull 
as  evidence  of  a  prehistoric  surgical  operation),  or  which  the  source  reflects  (e.  g., 
a  medieval  text  may  present  as  a  fact  what  in  reality  is  a  legend).  The  chapter 
on  “  criticism  ”  ends  with  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  medieval  Latin  paleogra¬ 
phy,  weights  and  measures,  chemical  symbols,  and  chronology.  The  chapter  on 
“  interpretation,”  deals  with  the  actual  understanding  of  a  source,  of  past  events, 
and  of  individual  personalities,  as  well  as  with  the  system  of  values  used  by  the 
historian,  and  the  geographical  and  chronological  limits  (local  history,  periodiza¬ 
tion)  of  his  work.  The  last  section  discusses  the  “  presentation  of  the  results.” 
The  writing  of  history  is  an  art  that  cannot  be  learned  from  a  book.  However, 
even  the  most  brilliantly  written  history  loses  much  of  its  value  if  the  reader  is 
not  allowed  to  verify  the  results.  Verification,  in  history,  largely  depends  on 
proi)er  quotations  and  references,  and  the  technically  correct  use  of  pictorial  ma¬ 
terial.  Consequently,  the  main  part  of  the  section  is  devoted  to  these  problems. 

Even  this  short  summary  w'ill  make  it  clear  that  Dr.  Artelt  approaches  his  task 
with  a  definite  attitude  towards  the  nature  of  medical  history  and  with  strict 
demands  on  the  medical  historian.  Those  of  us  who  feel  constantly  called  upon  to 
justify  the  practical  value  of  medical  history  will  learn  not  without  envy  that 
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Artelt  considers  that  discussion  a  matter  of  the  past.  There  will  be  little  disagree¬ 
ment  with  his  claim  that  the  major  quests  of  medical  history  “  touch  upon  the 
foundations  of  our  present  day  medicine  and  may  lead  to  a  deepened  insight  into 
the  nature  of  medicine  in  general  and  its  basic  problems  ”  (p.  5).  But  for  Artelt, 
this  insight  is  the  main  goal  of  medical  history  which  is  a  science  (“  Wissen- 
schaft  ”)  in  its  own  right,  a  historical  discipline,  qualified  by  its  object,  medicine, 
only.  Artelt  does  not  favor  one  period  over  another;  in  particular,  he  does  not 
claim  that  the  modern  period  per  se  deserves  greater  attention  than  antiquity  or 
the  middle  ages.*  Accordingly  (p.  3),  he  demands  of  the  medical  historian  ex  officio, 
whose  task  it  is  to  profess  the  whole  discipline,  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 
German.  English,  French,  and  Italian,  and  expects  of  him  scientific  productivity  in 
each  of  the  main  epochs.  He  recognizes  a  need  for  specialization  which  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  will  consist  in  the  additional  concentration  upon  a  metlical  discipline  or 
medicine  in  one  country  or  period,  while  the  amateur  will  limit  himself  entirely  to 
one  particular  subject.  But  whether  professional  or  amateur,  the  medical  historian 
must  never  become  a  dilettante.  The  fight  against  dilettantism  and  the  desire  to 
train  the  beginner  in  sound  methods  so  that  he  will  deal  adequately  with  his  theme, 
however  limited  it  may  be,  characterize  the  book  throughout.  And  to  this  end  the 
book  offers  most  generous  help  to  every  worker  in  the  field.  Artelt  commands  an 
admirable  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  medical  history  proper,  as  well  as  of  its 
auxiliary  disciplines.  The  wealth  of  bibliographical  material  (limited  only  by 
German  war  and  post-war  exigencies)  alone  makes  his  book  an  indispensable  tool. 
If  the  book  errs  at  all,  it  is  in  an  overemphasis  on  formal  requirements.  For 
instance,  on  pp.  181-183  Artelt  gives  excellent  rules  for  the  correct  citation  of 
periodical  literature.  He  warns  against  making  reference  to  reprint  copies  which 
give  year  and  number  of  the  original  while  omitting  the  pagination.  In  all  such 
cases  one  has  to  consult  the  journal  itself,  and  no  exceptions  are  permissible!  The 
general  rule  is  sound,  but  should  an  important  piece  of  work  be  given  up  or  seri¬ 
ously  delayed  because  in  a  few  instances  reprints  only  were  available? 

It  seems  that  the  exasperating  laxity  of  much  medico-historical  writing  has 
induced  Artelt  to  unbending  strictness.  Perhaps  he  was  also  guided  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  beginner  needs  firmness,  and  that  with  growing  experience  he  will 
know  anyhow  where  to  relax  without  offense  to  historical  method.  But  over¬ 
emphasis  on  formality  can  also  lead  to  discouragement  or  to  the  production  of 
work  that  is  faultless  in  appearance,  yet  lacking  in  spirit  and  originality. 

The  American  reader  may  feel  that  he  and  Artelt  have  a  lesson  to  learn  from 
each  other.  VVe  might  point  out  that  medical  history,  if  entirely  separated  from 
the  medical  problems  of  today,  stands  in  danger  of  formalization  and  impoverish¬ 
ment.  The  medical  historian  must  not  only  solve  a  question  correctly,  but  must 
also  feel  that  his  particular  question  needed  to  be  asked.  In  return,  Artelt  may 
remind  us  that  medical  history  as  a  discipline  cannot  merely  be  treated  as  a  hobby 
or  a  bibliographical  auxiliary  of  the  more  “  practical  ”  medical  specialities.  If  we 
continue  to  demand  a  concentration  on  the  issues  of  the  day  and  allow  the  decline  of 
linguistic  knowledge  among  medical  men  to  limit  medical  history  to  recent  develop- 


*  With  the  possible  exception  that  modem  medicine,  because  of  fewer  linguistic  and 
historical  difficulties,  is  more  easily  accessible  to  the  amateur. 
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mcnts.  we  shall  in  the  end  lose  insight  into  medicine  as  a  whole.  The  past  is  not  a 
mere  introduction  to  the  present.  But  unless  the  past  is  approached  with  proper 
metho<lological  training,  it  becomes  a  distorted  echo  of  our  own  thoughts. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an  appendix  on  the  history  of 
medical  historiography  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Edith  Heischkel.  It  presents  a 
well  integrated  summary  of  the  work  on  this  subject  which  has  been  one  of  the 
major  interests  of  Professor  Paul  Diepgen  and  his  pupils,  especially  Dr.  Heischkel 
herself. 

OwsEi  Temkin 


Moshe  Ben  Maimon  (Maimonides).  Medical  Works.  Edited  and  arranged 
according  to  Hebrew  and  other  manuscripts  with  introductory  remarks,  com¬ 
mentary,  key  and  list  of  references  by  Suessmann  Muntner ; 

Vol.  1.  Sefer  Hakatzeret.  The  Book  on  Asthma.  Hebrew  translation  by  the 
physician  Rabbi  Shemuel  Benvenishti,  and  Saragossan  (about  1300).  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  with  commentary  and  explanatory  notes  by  Suessmann 
Muntner.  Jerusalem:  Rubin  Mass,  1940. 

Vol.  2.  Samey  Hamavet  Veharefuot  Kenegdam  o  “  Hamaamar  Hanikbad.” 
Poisons  and  Their  Antidotes  or  “  The  Treatise  of  the  Honoured  One.”  Hebrew 
translation  by  Rabbi  Moshe  Ibn  Tibbon,  according  to  the  Paris  Manuscript 
Bibl.  Nation.  Hebr.,  no.  1173.  Edited  for  the  first  time  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  a  comprehensive  commentary  and  many  illustrations  by  Suessmann 
Muntner.  Jerusalem:  Rubin  Mass,  1942. 

Suessmann  Muntner  (editor).  Sources  of  Reference  of  the  History  of  Hebrew 
Medicine. 

Vol.  1/2.  Lekorot  Hasafah  Haivrit  Kisefat  Halimud  Behokmat  Harefua.  Con¬ 
tribution  to  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language  in  Medical  Instruction. 
Appendix:  Maimonides’  Medical  Works.  Jerusalem:  Geniza,  1940. 

Vol.  3.  Mishneh  Tefila  Lemosheh.  The  Deutero-Prayer  of  Moses.  With  an 
introduction  about  the  history  of  this  prayer  attributed  to  the  physician  Moses 
Maimonides,  connected  with  a  contemplation  of  the  state  of  praying  and  on 
the  genuine  prayer  in  general.  Second  edition,  written  by  Suessmann  Muntner. 
Added  also:  1,  A  survey  of  the  content  of  the  author’s  book  “The  World 
of  the  Prayer”  (has  not  been  published  hitherto).  2.  The  covenant  between 
Asaf  the  physician  and  his  pupils.  3.  The  source  of  the  prayer  “  translated  ” 
by  Marcus  Herz :  “  The  Prayer  of  a  Physician,”  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Zahalon. 
Jerusalem :  Geniza,  1946.* 

Just  as  the  most  admirable  and  most  potent  trait  of  a  true  philosopher  is  his 
passion  and  undaunted  love  for  thought  and  meditation,  so  too,  the  most  laudable 
characteristic  of  a  true  historian  is  his  passion  for  and  appreciation  of  the  his¬ 
torical  perspective  and  continuity.  So  viewed,  the  historian  of  medicine  will  have 


*  The  following  items  were  also  received  with  the  above  books  for  review :  Moshe 
Ben  Maimon.  Peyrush  Lefirkey  Avukrat.  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo¬ 
crates.  Hebrew  translation  by  Rabbi  Moshe  Ibn  Tibbon.  Edited  for  the  first  time  with 
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to  include  in  the  pleiad  of  its  passionate  lovers  and  contributors  the  dean  of  the 
history  of  Hebrew  medicine,  Dr.  Suessmann  Muntner,  who  resides  in  Jerusalem,  on 
the  Street  of  the  Prophets.  This  dilig;ent  and  prolific  writer  has  published  to  date 
numerous  articles  and  a  number  of  books  on  the  history  of  medicine,  while  a 
considerable  collection  of  manuscripts  is  still  waiting  for  publication.  The  literary 
productivity  of  Dr.  Muntner  is  of  course  inevitably  augmented  and  facilitated  by 
his  profound  scholarship  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  thorough  erudition  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  European  languages,  on  the  other. 

The  revival  of  ancient  medical  classics  by  making  them  accessible  to  the  modem 
reader  needs  no  apology.  Dr.  Muntner  has  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the 
present  day  student  of  the  history  of  medicine  by  undertaking  to  edit  and  publish 
all  the  medical  works  of  the  great  Hebrew  philosopher  and  physician,  Moses 
Maimonides  (Rambam)  who  lived  1135-1204. 

The  first  “Book”  (monograph)  on  Asthma  or  the  “Book”  of  Dietetics  (in 
asthma — M.  E.),  the  latter  being  the  earlier  name  of  its  contents,  had  been  origin¬ 
ally  written  in  Arabic,  as  were  the  others.  This  w’ork  was  for  the  first  time 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Benveniste  of  Saragossa,  physician  to 
Don  Manuel,  brother  of  King  Pedro  IV  of  Aragon  (14th  c.).  According  to 
Muntner,  it  is  a  plausible  assumption  that  it  was  translated  not  from  the  original, 
but  from  the  Latin  rendition  by  Armengaud  Blasii,  in  1302.  On  the  other  liand, 
the  second  Hebrew  translation  is  said  to  have  been  unquestionably  done  directly 
from  the  Arabic  by  Rabbi  Joshua  Xativa  (14th  c.). 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  publication  comprises  a  bibliographic  note  on 
the  first  book  and  a  few  details  on  the  translator.  There  is  also  a  rather  illumi¬ 
nating  survey  (51  pages)  on  Maimonides  the  physician.  Then  follow  46  pages 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  monograph,  divided  into  13  chapters.  The  text  clearly 
indicates  the  regimen  that  has  been  prescribed  by  the  author  or  taken  from  other 
writers,  e.  g.,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  etc.  The  chapters  are  very  comprehensively 
outlined  in  English  by  Muntner  himself  (pages  ix  to  xv),  which  makes  the  con¬ 
tents  accessible,  though  in  a  very  limited  way,  even  to  the  English  reader.  The 
Hebrew  reader,  too,  will  find  it  easier  to  understand  the  master  by  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  editor’s  Commentary,  arranged  by  page  and  line  corresponding  to  the 
text.  There  is  also  comment  on  the  term  Katzeret  (asthma)  in  ancient  Hebrew 
literature,  followed  by  a  full  chapter  on  “  Modern  views  on  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  asthma.”  An  index  of  subjects  and  names  (in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek 
and  Latin)  ends  this  very  interesting  first  volume  of  Maimonides. 

Volume  2  of  Maimonides  is  that  on  “  Poisons  and  Their  Antidotes,”  in  its 
Hebrew  translation  by  Rabbi  Moses  Ibn  Tibbon,  the  famous  Hebrew  physician 
and  author  of  France  (13th  c.).  To  Muntner  gfoes  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  publish  in  full  the  Hebrew  translation,  of  which  there  are  two  versions,  Moses 


commentary  and  introductory  remarks  by  Suessmann  Muntner.  Jerusalem:  Geniza,  1943 
(Prospectus). 

Ibn  Rushd  Harofeh.  Ibn  Rushd  the  Physician,  and  His  Medical  Works,  particularly 
1  on  his  Culliath  (colliget),  with  some  important  historical  notices  on  his  own  life  and 

his  contemporaries.  Published  for  the  first  time.  Appendix:  Philological  and  historical 
quotations  from  the  Jerusalem  manuscript  of  Culliath.  A  list  of  his  Materia  Medica 
in  full.  Separatum  from  Kirjath  Sefer,  vol.  23.  Jerusalem:  Weiss,  1946. 
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Ibn  Tibbon’s  and  Rabbi  Zerahya  Ben  Itzhak’s  (13th  c.),  although  a  French  and 
a  partial  German  translation  were  published  by  Rabinowicz  in  1865  and  Stein- 
schneider  in  1873,  respectively. 

Of  this  book  Muntner  says  in  his  Preface :  .  On  the  whole,  little  if  anything 

has  changed  in  this  held  then  till  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  sera, 
which  are  meant  to  make  man  immune  to  animal  venom,  and  in  place  of  which 
Maimonides  used  the  immunologically  equivalent  “  theriac.”  There  were  great 
and  many  physicians  before  him  who  treated  of  the  same  topic,  but  none  of  them 
set  it  forth  in  as  methodical  and  lucid  an  expose  as  Maimonides.  .  .  .”  Muntner 
considers  this  book  more  important  than  its  predecessor,  since  it  bears  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  medical  book  dealing  with  public  health  under  government  supervision. 
And  indeed,  in  the  introduction  of  Maimonides  it  is  implied  that  the  book  was 
written  upon  the  request  of  the  Cadi  El-Fadhil,  who  was  concerned  about  public 
welfare. 

In  this  volume  as  in  the  previous  one.  Dr.  Muntner  gives  the  English  reader 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  brief  but  ample  knowledge  of  the  treatise.  The  Pre¬ 
face,  the  “  Appreciation  ”  of  the  subject,  and  the  seven-page  Summary  in  English, 
justifiably  relieve  the  reviewer  of  the  task  of  summarizing  this  Hebrew  work  for 
the  English  reader.  However,  what  the  Hebrew  reader  does  gain  is  not  only 
the  full  Hebrew  text,  but  also  a  detailed  commentary  of  the  editor.  And  last  but 
not  least,  there  is  a  good  number  of  illustrations  which  enrich  the  text  and  make 
it  more  vivid  and  real.  A  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin  glossary  concludes 
the  book. 

The  complete  edition  of  the  medical  works  of  Maimonides  is  to  comprise  ten 
volumes.  Apart  from  the  first  two,  here  discussed,  volumes  3  and  4  are  already  in 
press.  They  comprise  the  “  Directions  of  Health  ”  and  the  “  Aphorisms  ”  of 
Maimonides.  The  remaining  six  volumes  are  said  to  be  ready  for  publication  and 
contain  the  Commentary  on  Hippocrates’  Aphorisms,  On  Hemorrhoids,  On  Coitus, 
Epitome  of  Galen’s  Works,  Consilia,  Pharmacology.  As  to  the  Epitome  of  Galen’s 
works,  originally  written  by  Maimonides  in  Arabic,  the  Hebrew  translation  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Muntner  and  Dr.  Rivlin.  In  a  letter  to  this  reviewer.  Dr.  Muntner 
says:  “.  .  .  Here  Maimonides’  genius  as  a  physician  appears  at  its  very  height. 
Steinschneider  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  work,  but  he  had  not  seen  it  himself. 
And  to  date  nobody  has  read  this  gigantic  manuscript  except  the  ‘  Maatikim  ’ 
(copyists — M.  E.)  and  myself.  .  .  .” 

“  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language  in  Medical  Instruction  ” 
is  a  57-page  review  covering  very  well  the  topic,  which  the  name  exactly  indicates. 
It  very  briefly  deals  with  the  Biblical  and  Talmudic  periods,  goes  on  to  the  time  of 
the  first  caliphs,  then  dwells  more  lengthily  on  Europe  from  the  tenth  century 
down  to  the  present  day.  All  that  is  done  succinctly  but  amply.  The  Table  of 
Contents,  Foreword,  Summary  and  Discussion,  and  Index  of  Names  (although 
incomplete),  are  given  also  in  English.  Bound  with  it  independently,  though 
not  irrelevantly,  is  a  32-page  review  of  all  the  medical  works  of  Maimonides, 
followed  by  a  Table  of  the  traditional  and  critically  acceptable  listing  of  the  works 
of  that  great  philosopher-physician. 

What  Muntner  calls  the  Deutero  Prayer  of  Moses  is  an  unusually  interesting 
contribution,  at  least  in  two  respects.  In  his  introduction  to  it.  Dr.  Muntner 
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discusses  the  traditional  “  Morning  prayer  of  a  Jewish  physician,”  ascribed  to 
Maimonides.  One  finds  that  this  actually  was  written  in  the  18th  century.  The 
“  original  ”  and  ”  full  ”  Hebrew  text  was  mentioned  by  Steinschneider  who  claimed 
that  both  the  Oxford  as  well  as  the  Paris  Mss.  are  “.  .  .  imquestionably  the  prayer 
ascribed  to  the  Rambam.  .  .  .”  However,  Rambam  here,  according  to  Muntner, 
is  not  Maimonides,  but  Rambam  (Moses  Ben  Maimon)  Albas,  the  Cabalist, 
author  of  Hekal  Hakodesh,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century.  The  German  “  abbre¬ 
viated  translation  ”  was  indeed  the  original  written  by  Hofrat  and  Professor 
Marcus  Herz,  who  had  it  translated  into  Hebrew  by  I.  Euchel,  the  editor  of  the 
Hebrew  journal  Hameassef,  in  which  it  appeared  in  1790. 

Muntner  then  goes  on  to  comment  and  argue  how  in  spirit  and  style  Maimonides 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  written  his  prayer.  And  on  that  basis  Muntner  writes 
his  own  “  Deutero  ”  Prayer  of  Maimonides,  the  genius  whom  he  admires  to  the 
point  of  worship.  The  fear  of  further  augmenting  the  controversial  literature 
about  medical  prayers  and  their  translations  discourages  the  reviewer  from  wishing 
to  translate,  even  in  an  abridged  form,  the  8-page  Deutero  Prayer  of  Muntner- 
Maimonides.  This  prayer,  however,  is  indeed  a  fine  testimony  to  Dr.  Muntner’s 
poetic  flight,  keen  knowledge  of  Maimonides’  style,  and  unusual  spirit  of  a  present- 
day  medical  practitioner. 

In  the  same  little  volume  one  finds  bound  quite  fittingly  with  the  Prayer  a  survey 
of  the  content  of  the  author’s  work,  the  “  World  of  Prayer,”  already  alluded  to, 
but  as  yet  unpublished.  As  addenda  there  are  also  “  The  Covenant  Between 
Assaf  the  Physician  and  His  Medical  Pupils  ”  and  “  The  Physician’s  Prayer  ”  by 
Rabbi  Jacob  Zahalon,  the  Hebrew  original  upon  which  Marcus  Herz  based  his 
“  translation.” 

Mordecai  B.  Etziony 


Martha  Teach  Gnudi  and  Jerome  Pierce  Webster.  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Gaspare  Tagliacozsi,  Surgeon  of  Bologna,  1545-1599.  New  York:  Herbert 
Reichner,  1950.  xxiv-1-538  pp.  77  plates.  $15.00. 

The  increasing  specialisation  of  modern  scholarship  makes  it  probable  that  the 
most  important  results  will  henceforth  be  yielded  by  co-operative  effort.  Of  this 
principle  the  volume  on  Tagliacozzi  is  a  happy  illustration.  Dr.  Gnudi  is  well  known 
for  her  share  in  the  beautiful  scholarly  edition  of  the  Pirotechnia  of  Biringuccio,  the 
earliest  scientific  work  on  mining  and  mineralogy  which  appeared  ten  years  ago.  She 
is  herself  a  graduate  of  Bologna,  Tagliacozzi’s  university,  and  has  made  important 
contributions  to  its  history.  Dr.  Webster  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  medical 
public  as  a  highly  experienced  and  learned  plastic  surgeon.  Such  a  literary  partner¬ 
ship  is  ideal  and  points  to  an  important  line  of  activity  along  which  major  advances 
may  be  expected  in  the  scientific  development  of  medical  history. 

Bologna,  rather  than  Padua,  was  the  first  home  of  modern  anatomy  and  surgery. 
Not  until  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  with  the  inspiration  of  Vesalius,  did  Padua 
surpass  the  older  school  at  Bologna,  which  however,  remained,  and  is  still  a  very 
important  centre  of  scientific  research.  For  long  there  was  a  rivalry  between  the 
two,  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Padua  was  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice  while  Bologna  was  within  Papal  jurisdiction. 
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Plastic  surgery,  as  the  authors  show,  did  not  begin  with  Tagliacozzi.  There  are 
traces  of  it  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  practised  in  ancient  India  in  the  pre-Christian 
centuries.  It  was  taken  up  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  in  south  Italy.  Notably  two 
Sicilian  surgeons  bearing  the  name  of  Branca  brought  the  art  to  considerable 
perfection  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  most  frequently  practised  on  the  nose, 
an  organ  which,  in  those  times,  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  vulnerable.  Our 
authors  tell  that  a  Bishop  of  Lucera  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  wrote : 

Branca,  the  Sicilian,  is  considered  eminent,  also  Antonius,  his  son,  both  surgeons. 
Branca  .  .  .  invented  a  certain  thing  worthy  of  admiration  and  indeed  almost  incredible. 
For  he  conceived  a  method  by  which  he  could  restore  and  repair  mutilated  noses.  His 
son  Antonius  added  not  a  little  to  this  fine  discovery  of  his  father.  Indeed  he  discovered 
a  method  of  repairing  not  only  noses,  but  lips  and  ears.  Many  other  wounds  he  healed, 
which  people  believed  could  be  healed  by  no  medical  means. 

This  art  was  not  confined  to  Italy.  Drs.  Webster  and  Gnudi  show  that  it  was 
practised  also  in  France  and  Germany.  The  methods  were  kept  secret.  We  are  told 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  military  surgeon  Heinrich  von 
Pfolspeundt  wrote: 

If  a  person  comes  to  you,  whose  nose  has  been  devoured,  and  you  wish  to  make  a 
new  nose  for  him,  let  no  one  watch,  and  make  him  promise  you  solemnly  to  conceal 
how  you  heal  him.  And  after  the  vow  ...  if  he  wishes  to  risk  it  and  endure  the  pain, 
tell  him  how  you  must  cut  and  bind  him  and  how  long  he  must  be  in  bed.  .  .  .  Allow  no 
one  to  watch,  so  that  he  may  not  learn  the  art  from  you.  .  .  .  You  must  find  a  trust¬ 
worthy  person  who  will  also  promise  to  conceal  the  matter,  and  whom  you  may  allow 
to  observe,  provided  he  be  of  aid  to  you  and  also  help  the  patient  to  eat  and  drink  and 
bring  him  other  necessary  things.  The  room  wherein  he  lies  must  also  be  locked.  Let  no 
one  have  access  except  the  person  who  is  to  serve  you  and  him. 

Our  authors,  having  related  the  early  history  of  plastic  surgery,  describe  how 
Tagliacozzi  was  well  trained  in  surgery  at  Bologna  by  an  excellent  anatomist,  still 
remembered  for  his  contributions  to  heart  anatomy  and  himself  a  plastic  surgeon, 
namely,  Julio  Caesare  Aranzio  (1530-89).  His  name  is  still  carried  by  the  “bodies 
of  Aranzio  ”  and  the  “  venous  canal  of  Aranzio  ”  and  by  certain  other  anatomical 
structures. 

Tagliacozzi  himself  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Bologna  in  1586.  From  the 
first  he  was  attracted  to  the  plastic  side  of  the  art.  In  the  year  of  his  appointment 
he  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Mercuriale,  the  famous  writer  on  gymnastics. 
Tagliacozzi’s  crowding  achievement  is  his  great  De  Curtorum  Cliirurgia  (1597) 
which  contains  a  series  of  figures  illustrating  plastic  operations.  The  best  known 
of  them  is  that  of  a  patient  whose  left  arm  is  bound  to  his  head  while  a  flap  of 
skin  from  over  the  biceps  has  been  attached  to  his  nose.  The  poor  wretch  had  to 
remain  in  this  position  for  some  weeks  when  the  flap  was  severed  from  the  arm 
and  more  neatly  tucked  in  round  the  nose.  Verily  il  faut  souffrir  pour  etre  beau! 

This  operation  has  been  commemorated  by  several  literary  tropes,  which  are 
collected  here  in  a  most  entertaining  way.  The  reviewer  has  long  had  a  special 
affection  for  a  perverted  account  of  the  original  in  a  translation  by  Walter  Charlton 
(1619-1707),  a  medical  gas-bag  of  the  Restoration.  Charlton’s  English  is  a  model 
of  how  that  excellent  language  should  not  be  used.  Our  authors  quote  him  thus : 

“  This  one  experiment,”  writes  Charlton  borrowing  from  Van  Helmont,  “  of  all  others, 
cannot  be  free  from  all  suspect  of  imposture,  and  illusion  of  the  Devil.  A  certain  inhabitant 
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of  Bruxels,  in  a  combat  had  his  nose  mowed  off,  addressed  himself  to  Tagliacossus  a 
famous  Chinirgeon,  living  at  Bononia,  that  he  might  procure  a  new  one;  and  when  he 
feared  the  incision  of  his  own  arm,  he  hired  a  Porter  to  admit  it,  out  of  whose  arm, 
having  first  given  the  reward  agreed  upon,  at  length  he  dig’d  a  new  nose.  About  thirteen 
moneths  after  his  return  to  his  own  Countrey,  on  a  sudden  the  ingrafted  nose  grew  cold, 
putrefied,  and  within  a  few  days,  dropt  off.  To  those  of  his  friends,  that  were  curious 
in  the  exploration  of  the  cause  of  this  imexpected  misfortune,  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
Porter  expired,  neer  about  the  same  punctilio  of  time,  wherein  the  nose  grew  frigid  and 
cadaverous.  There  are  at  Bruxels,  yet  surviving,  some  of  good  repute,  that  were  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  these  occurrences.  Is  not  this  Magnetism  of  manifest  affinity  with  mumy, 
whereby  the  nose,  enjoying,  by  title  and  right  of  inoculation,  a  community  of  life,  sense 
and  vegetation,  for  so  many  moneths,  on  a  sudden  mortified  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
Alpes?  I  pray,  what  is  there  in  this  of  Superstition?  What  of  attent  and  exalted 
Imagination?  ” 

Tagliacozzi  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  surgeons  of  his 
century.  He  has  here  at  last  a  worthy  commemoration  of  his  work,  combined  with 
a  history  of  plastic  surgery  both  in  the  times  before  and  after  him.  The  book  is 
extremely  well  illustrated  and  ends  with  twenty-two  full-page  facsimiles  of  the  plates 
in  the  volume  of  Tagliacozzi  himself.  It  is  in  all  ways  a  credit  to  authors,  printer, 
and  publisher.  It  is  further  adorned  with  a  preface  by  the  veteran  medical  scholar. 
Prof.  Arturo  Castiglioni,  and  is  a  monument  of  American — or  shall  we  say,  even 
more  happily — international  scholarship. 

Charles  Singer 


Louis  H.  Roddis.  James  Lind,  Founder  of  Nautical  Medicine.  New  York:  Henry 
Schuman,  1950.  xi  -h  177  pp.  Ill.  $3.00. 

James  Lind  (1716-1794)  proved  experimentally  the  curative  and  preventive 
value  of  citrus  fruit  juice  in  scurvy,  the  deadly  scourge  of  the  sailor.  Among 
many  other  things  he  found  methods  to  prevent  typhus,  malaria,  and  the  waterborne 
diseases  on  board  ship.  He  is  indeed,  as  Captain  Roddis  claims,  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  medical  history.  His  books  make  still  worthwhile  reading.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  a  biography  of  Lind  appears  only  now  when  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  is  better  realized  than  in  the  past. 

Captain  Roddis,  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  Short  History  of  Nautical  Medi¬ 
cine,  was  eminently  fitted  to  write  a  biography  of  Lind.  The  author  gives  a  short 
description  of  Lind’s  life  as  a  navy  medical  officer,  as  an  Edinburgh  practitioner, 
and  chief  physician  of  Haslar  Naval  Hospital  (1758-1783),  and  a  short  analysis  of 
Lind’s  three  great  books  (on  scurvy,  on  naval  hygiene,  and  on  tropical  diseases). 

The  Scottish  and  the  naval  medical  background  of  Lind  are  sketched  satisfac¬ 
torily  (for  the  latter  much  of  the  material  of  the  “  Short  History”  is  used).  In 
spite  of  an  occasional  mention  of  a  John  Howard  or  John  Pringle  the  relations  of 
Lind  to  the  large  international  preventive  medicine  movement  of  the  18th  century 
which  was  provoked  by  the  philosophy  of  Enlightenment,  are  not  discussed.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  had  to  fit  his  manuscript  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  text  making  part  of  a  popular  series.  Excellent  as  the  book  is, 
to  an  old  admirer  of  Lind  and  Captain  Roddis  like  the  undersigned,  it  is  too  short. 
The  disease  on  p.  38  should  read  “  typhus  ”  instead  of  “  typhoid  fever.” 


Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht 
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